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OUTLOOK ON ART III 


The Chelsea Review is proud to. reprint 
what is probably the first critical state- 
ment in English concerning Boris 
Pasternak. , 


The essay below is reprinted, by permission, 
from the Cambridge periodical EXPERI- 
MENT, October 1930. 


George Reavey 


FIRST ESSAY TOWARDS 


PASTERNAK 
I 
Blok 1921. Essenin 1925. Mayakovsky 1930, 


THE revolution compelled these poets, so different in their 
origins and idealogies and writing so far apart as 1905 and 
1930, each to make a decisive statement of his position. Blok’s, 
since he was of an older generation, was in the nature of a 
testament of that generation. This great poet of the symbolist 
tradition accepted the revolution because compelled by poetical 
necessity; his Twelve (1918) is the culmination of a deep 
national prevision; and its ‘‘popular’’ rhythms, its ‘‘ruthless- 
ness’’, its ‘‘anonymity’’, all the recognitions of the national 
dynamos, contrast vividly with the vague mysticism of Essenin’s 
Inonia (1918) where the vegetable adoration of the cow and the 
wooden isba are framed in a static iconlike imagery. For 
Egsenin, the peasant poet, though he spent his later life in the 
city, never accepted either the city or its leather-coat theory of 
industrialisation. Instead, he took refuge in the image of an 
ideal village, and in its antitheses of ‘‘foal’’ and ‘‘locomotive’’, 
of ‘‘town’’ and ‘‘country’’, which emphasise the dostoevskian 
conflict in his soul and are the motifs of most of his poems. 

While Essein escaped into the landscape of the image and 
the mirage, Mayakovsky, who early combined politics with art 
and who grew up in the revolution, plunged himself into the 
city ; and emerged, to initiate a revolution in poetry. The first 
Russian futurist manifesto, issued in 1912 by Khlebnikov and 
Mayakovsky, proclaimed the necessity of enlarging the dic- 
tionary by the introduction of neologisms. Unlike the Italian 
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futurists, Khlebnikov and Mayakovsky were concerned prima- 
rily with the word, the word in itself and the word as emphatic 
instrument. of statement.! Both movements were in tendency 
anti-‘‘literary’’ (les rats peuvent gaiement ronger nos manus- 
crits) the expression of a general European consciousness mani- 
fested alike in the time-conscious, constructive proses of Bielyi 
and Joyce: in their adaptation of newspaper ‘‘vulgarisms’’ 
and cinematic topography, whose use we may trace elsewhere 
through the Fallen Leaves of Rozanov (1913), the Collages of 
Picasso and the Calligrammes of Apollinaire (1918) to the Waste 
Land and Is 5 (1927): finally in the anti-Voltaireanism or 
justification of the subeoncious of Rimbaud, Lautreamont and 
the surréalists; the use of the dream by Dostoevski, Remizov, 
Olesha; and the ‘‘bone and root’? mythology of Picasso and 
Joyce. Fundamentally that European consciousness consisted 
of an awareness of the materials of art, of philology and 
anthropology coupled with that loss of social centrality which 
is a logical outeome of the Reformation. Mayakovsky, positive, 
political, aware of the movement, revolutionised the word in 
order to emphasise the statement; and so his later poetry be- 
comes didactic, poster-poetry. Here begins the divergence 
between the politic and the poetic, between Mayakovsky and 
Pasternak ; for it is Pasternak who reconciles futurism with the 
poetic tradition, and first uses the revolutionised word to re- 
vivify the lyric. Mayakovsky’s suicide, though it leaves the 
qualitative supremacy to others—to Selvinsky, Tsvetaeva, Ti- 
khonov—leaves the pre-eminence to Pasternak. 


Il 


BORIS Pasternak has published Sister my Life (1912), 
Themes and Variations (1923), 1905 (1927), Above Barriers 
(1929); as well as a collection of stories, Childhood of Luwers 
(1925). These works have exercised a growing influence on 
poetry ; for there is in them an absence of biographical traits 
and a recreation of the purely poetic, as well as an achievement 


1 The situation has its parallel in the England of 1798. It is the 
Industrial Revolution which helps to drive Essenin to suicide; while 
Mayakovsky, who begins by agitating for the ‘‘common’”’ forcible 
word, ends by becoming post laureate, 





GEORGE REAVEY 


ov 


in poetic form, which distinguishes Pasternak’s from the novel- 
ising spirit of contemporary poets. His very range is different. 
Though he has attempted the revolutionary epic! it is in a poetry 
disereet, veiling rather than revealing the journalese of life, 
and which cannot hope to court popularity. The epoch is 
sensed, but it is distilled into an art form; neither proclaimed 
as by Mayakovsky nor stated as personal reaction as by Essenin. 
Both these writers dramatise themselves; but Pasternak is his 
poetry, pattern and movement, Bachlike; hovering in his words, 
fully, sensuously, but never caught. He is a lyric poet, with a 
sensibility refined and preserved by his intellect: and Klych- 
kov’s dictum, that poetry must be either simple or incompre- 
hensible, necessarily relegates him, with Paul Eluard, to the 
second category. Nevertheless it is certain that the so-called 
incomprehensible can sustain, with Pasternak at least, a tre- 
mendous intensification of the lyrie foree. The very complica- 
tion of word and assocation purifies the poem until it is brought 
near to the creative act itself: and the estrangement of meta- 
phor, far from destroying the essential organic contact which a 
lyrie should produce, by demanding a purer response actually 
inereases it; so that the pleasure is ultimately doubled by the 
necessity to disentangle it intellectually. Consider the under- 
lying lyric pulse (in which the kinetic images are only later 
detached from the verbal pattern) of 


To wayside stations summer bade 
Goodbye. Doffing its cap, by night 
A hundred blinding photographs 

As souvenir the thunder took.? 


The subtle and musical use of the word does indeed dislocate 
the accepted syntax (je ne distingue pas trés bien la necessité 
de cette opération) but it at once heightens the sensuous, pre- 
serves the spontaneous, saves the intellectual play from dryness 
and creates a universe whose deities are verbs to order chaos. 
This tonality and harmony of words ‘is the very spring of 


1 In 1095 which, though ostensibly narrative, is really a sequence 
of lyrics. 

2 The reader must remember that in translating Pasternak I cannot 
even appeal to Bontempelli’s insistence on the subject matter, since 
Pasternak’s subject matter is the word. 
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Pasternak. He releases the word and creates from it a mytho- 
logy. In Russia this disintegration of the word, prophesied 
first by Joyce in Daedalus (1916)—ivory ivy—and by Bielyi in 
Kottk Letaev (1917)'\—kremlin cream—has indeed been carried 
to far greater lengths: Tsvetaeva has a poem built on the 
musical variations of the word gora, while Selvinsky has made 
the syllabe his base, used arbitrary accents and compelled 
intonation. Nevertheless Pasternak’s experiments remain 
individual ; how successful, a phonetic example may show— 


I tolko to, chto tul i tdk, 
Dusha, kushak i v takt 
Smertchu umchashyissia nossok 
Nessut, shumia v metchtach. 

In spite of this musical preoccupation, Pasternak’s poetry is 
always the poetry of a contemporary intelligence; we may note 
that, as the son of a well-known painter, and a sometime pupil 
of Seribian, he early came in contact with the European as well 
as the Russian artistic tradition. His poetry is rich in literary 
allusion, in the literary fact become symbol, metaphor, tele- 
scoped in time or made to merge with a changing landscape. 
He retains the classical stanza and a consciousness of its tradi- 
tion; it is in the internal structure of the poem that he has 
created’ a revolution, for there the conception of the rootword 
as at once musical note and image has transformed the lyric 
into a fine instrument of sensuous and intellectual pleasure. 
Pasternak’s poetry may be trobar clus, but it is a parthenon of 
impersonality after the agonies and perorations of Essenin and 
Mayakovsky. His sensibility is always of the finest ; his crafts- 
manship hellenic; his lyric impetuous yet reserved— 


Weave this shower, like waves of cold elbows, 
Like lilies, satin and strong, with powerless palms— 


there is a feeling for rhythm and assonance ; a spontaneity tem- 
pered with a nice intellectual balance ; an unusual vision ; and a 
sincerity ; which all single out Pasternak to be, if not the most 
obvious, nevertheless one of the most remarkable lyric poets 
of the time, 

1 Both, it is interesting to observe, studies of childhood, adolescence 


—the aprehension of the world: as are also the novels of Proust and 
Pasternak’s Luvers. Emile has matured and subtilised! 





BORIS PASTERNAK 


Boris Pasternak 


FIVE POEMS 


Translated by George Reavey 


Lines on Pushkin’s The Prophet. 


Stars were racing. Headlands seas embracing. 

Salt was dazzling. And parching all the tears. 

In bedrooms darkness brooded. And thoughts were racing. 
The Sphinx to the Sahara turned its ears. 


The candles sighed. It seemed as if, meanwhile, 
The blood of the colossus huge congealed. 

And lips swam wide in desert’s azure smile. 
With ebbing tide night evanescent reeled. 


Gusts from Morocco stirred the sea. Simoom 

Roared. Archangel snored in snows. Candles sighed. 
The Prophet’s lines, now roughly drafted, loomed. 
Just barely dry. And Ganges’ dawn was nigh. 


Spring 


Spring! I’m from the street where the poplar stands 
astonished, 

Where distance shies in fright, where houses fear to fall, 

Where the air is clean-blued like the linen bundle 

Of a patient just discharged from a hospital. 


Where the evening’s vacant like an interrupted tale, 
Left in an asterisk without any sequel 


To the suspense of a thousand erupting eyes, 
Now grown expressionless and deeply abysmal. 


1) From: Themes and Variations, 1923. 
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End” 


Is this all real? Is it the moment for a spree? 
Better to sleep eternally, sleep, sleep, sleep, 
And shun all dreams. 


Again — the street. Again — a canopy of tulle. 
Again, each night — the steppe, a haystack and the moan, 
Now and every day. 


In August leaves, with asthma in each atom, 
Dream only of quiet and the dark. A running dog then 
Wakes the garden. 


He waits till they go to bed. From the shadows 
A giant, then another. Steps. ‘‘The door is bolted.’’ 
A whistle and a call: soho! 


With our tread he literally drenched 
And drowned the rough steppe road! With you 
He racked the fence. 
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Autumn. Yellowish the doveblue skybeads lower. 
Ah, like you, dank world, I’m wearied 
Of this living death! 


Untimely, night swings the censer 
Of manoeuvring locomotives: in rain each leaf 
Strains, as they do, into the steppe. 


The windows incite to scenes. How pointless! 
The door heaves from its hinges, having kissed 
Her elbows’ ice. 


Introduce me then to one who’s sated 
With the heavy wheat of southern harvests, 
Wastelands and the rolling rye. 


But one gets tired of being friends 
With teeth on edge, wih torpor, lumps 
In the throat, and a plethora of words. 


1) From: My Sister Life, 1922. 
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The Break (4) 


Come, try and impede me. Attempt now to smother 

This high-mounting nostalgia that crackles today 

Like mereury in the void of Torricelli, 

O obsession, prohibit: prevent now, and hinder! 

Impede me from raving about you! Beshameless: we are alone. 
O smother me, smother !—More hotly. 


The Break (9) 


The shuddering piano’ll flick the foam from lips. 

This fever ll sweep and scythe you off your feet : 

You’ll say, ‘‘My dear, my darling!’’ But Pll ery, 

‘*No, no! While music’s playing? How could we meet 


In twilight closer than we are, with chords 

—An avalanche of diary sheets tossed yearly 
Into the fire?’’ O wondrous understanding, nod, 
Nod approval, be amazed, for you are free. 


I'll not detain you. Go, be generous breath. 
Go, join the others. Enough of Werther’s pains. 
For in these days the very air reeks death. 

To fling a window wide’s like opening veins. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE : ‘‘The Break’? és a series of nine 
poems from Pasternak’s Themes and Variations, 1923. The 
poems were all written in 1918, and their theme is the separation 
of lovers, one of whom, the poet, is arguing for a clean and 
complete parting. These poems, though written in the second 
year of the revolution, are essentially personal in vision; the 
wmpact of external events seen only occasionally as in the re- 
fraction of a prism. These poems also illustrate Pasternak’s 
earlier dynamic style, which was based on intricate verbal asso- 
ciations, alliteration and assonance. 


i el 
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Ursule Molinaro’s work is familiar to 
readers of CHELSEA. Her story “The 
Rat” has recently appeared in Noonday I. 


Ursule Molinaro 


A SPRAY OF LILAC 


THEY were already four women in the cell, three thieves and 
one ‘‘ political,” when the door unlocked and a fifth was pushed 
inside. 

‘‘Now she can sleep with her head up against the toilet 
bowl,’’ thought Alice with a grin. “Last come, last served.” 

That’s how they had treated her, and. now it was the new 
girl’s turn. She, Alice, would lie closer to Jacqueline, and 
Jacqueline would hate that. Served her right. Let her get a 
good night’s sniff of cows, or barn, or whatever she claimed 
Alice smelled of. 

Alice was a narrow-eyed peasant woman in her early forties 
who was doing six months for embezzlement of property destined 
for the Occupation Forces. 

That’s what the judge had said. A lie! Since when were 
French pigs German property? And she had been friendly 
enough with their sergeant, a butcher in civilian life, helping 
him to confiscate all the pigs in the département. He hadn’t 
minded her keeping one out of every six. She might have had 
a regular pig farm by the time the war was over. But then 
her patriotic son had to come out of the Maquis and tip some- 
body off to punish her for ‘‘collaborating.” Her own son! ‘“‘I 
serve my country better than any of you!”’’ she had told him. 
“T don’t. creep around blowing up trains.” 

The injustice of it! Sending her to prison like a common 
thief, after all she had done for them! They were all alike. 
ungrateful and selfish : her son Gaston, the Germans, Jacqueline, 
Gertrude—even Louise with her fat parcels every week, al- 


though she was better than Jacqueline ,and certainly much better 
than Gertrude. 
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Gertrude was the mst. selfish. Alice could not see why 
that woman should be allowed’ to hug the cot every night, while 
the rest of them slept on straw mattresses on the floor—and 
she with her head practically in the toilet-—even if it was made 
of porcelain and flushed, unlike her outhouse at home. At. least 
they might take turns! It wasn’t her fault that Gertrude was 
nearly sixty and had been in prison since 1941. That was no 
reason to pamper her. She was a ‘‘political.” She had asked 
for it. No decent person got himself mixed up in polities, and 
a woman at that! Gertrude sounded exactly like Gaston some- 
times. Self-righteous, with big talk about equality and solid- 
arity—but that didn’t keep her from hugging the cot every 
night! 

‘*Welcome,’’ said Gertrude. “Sit down,’ and she offered 
the new girl a seat on her cot. 

‘‘T bet she thinks the new one’s a ‘political,’ too’’ thought 
Alice. ‘‘She thought the same thing about me, at first. She 
doesn’t even know her own kind. With hair like that and 
painted nails, no one’s a ‘political.’ I wonder what she 
stole?’’ 

‘*What are you in for?” asked Jacqueline. 

‘‘T don’t know,”’ said the new girl sadly. “I really don’t 
know.”’ 

‘‘My name is Louise. What’s yours?” Louise offered a 
piece of chocolate from her weekly parcel. The new girl shook 
her head. 

“All trying to get in the good with her, aren’t you?” said 
Alice. ‘‘Nobody’s offering me any candy!” 

Louise held out her box and Alice continued with a full 
mouth : ‘‘How do you know she’s not a stool pigeon?” 

‘Tt wouldn’t be worth the trouble,” said Gertrude. ‘‘I’m 
the only political prisoner in this cell and I’ve been here 90 
long. Don’t you think they’ve found out about me by now?’’ 

‘‘Apparently not, or you’d be released or dead. . . Well, 
dearie, won’t you tell us what you did?”’ 

“‘T have nothing to tell,’’ said the new girl quietly. 

‘We'll tell you what we did, and then you can tell us all 
about yourself later,’’ said Jacqueline. ‘‘I’ll start, because I 
have onky thirty-nine more days to go, and besides, the chaplain 
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says talking about our crimes helps us repent. I really do 
repent. I feel very ashamed ... Well, I’m twenty-two and 
rather good-looking, as you might say, although my hair... 
I bleached it blond, you see, and now the black has grown back 
Meade: 
‘‘No!” said Alice. “Tell her just how you picked the 
gentleman’s pocket in the taxi, or I’ll tell my story. It’s much 
more interesting anyway. Now here’s a ease of injustice for 
you! My son denounced me! My own son! After all I’ve 
done for him!” 

“Because of it,” said Gertrude dryly. 

‘*You watch your words, you anarchist! I served my 
country better than you any day! I don’t sneak around throw- 
ing bombs! I’ve always stood for law and order... ” 

‘*And pigs!”’ 

“Yes, and pigs! It’s the cities that make the wars! We 
farmers want peace.” 

‘*Everybody wants peace,’ sighed Louise. 

‘*Perhaps you don’t realize the honor,” said Gertrude to 
the new girl. “You are in the model prison of Europe. A 
toilet in every cell, and running water—cold, of course, and you 
practically break your wrist trying to pump it out of the wall. 
But then, these luxury cells were originally designed for men 
—one man to each cell. But the progress of ‘Law and Order’ 
is such that prisons have become too small for the demand. If 
the world doesn’t come to its senses soon, all the honest people 
will sit behind bars, with the crooks pacing up and down out- 
side.”’ 

‘‘T’m not honest,’’ said Jacqueline. ‘‘I stole. But I re- 
pent. I’ll never steal again.’’ 

“Just give yourself a chance,”’ said Alice. 

“T can’t feel dishonest. no matter how I try,” smiled Louise. 
‘‘T’'m a business woman. I’ve always transferred large sums of 
money from one country toi another. Only this time it was 
gold and it came out of Germany. I smuggled it out, if you 
want to call it smuggling. After all, it was my gold. Why 
shouldn’t I be entitled to dispose of my own gold?’’ 

‘‘Cheer up, Louise,’’ said Gertrude. ‘Some people aren’t 
even entitled to live their own lives.”’ 
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‘‘That’s right,” nodded Jacqueline. ‘My mother never let 
me keep the money I earned. Every payday she’d wait at the 
gate of the factory andi make me give her half. I had to pay 
for my room and meals, as though I were living in a boarding 
house. I could never buy the clothes | wanted.”’ 

‘*Louise will still be rich when she gets out,’ said Alice, 
‘‘and she only got three months anyway, with parcels every 
week...” 

“Have another chocolate, Alice.” 

‘‘Thanks. But that doesn’t help my position. Think of 
my farm! All the neighbours hate me now, and that good- 
for-nothing, my Gaston, hiding out in the Maquis instead of 
getting the potatoes into the ground. And the hired hands 
stealing right and left. Ill have nothing, when I get back. 
Nothing... ”’ 

‘‘Perhaps your friend the sergeant will keep a watchful 
eye on things,’’ said Gertrude. 

‘*T eould never pick a ‘Boche’ for a boyfriend,’’ said Jaeque- 
line. 

‘‘No. Just his pockets,’’ said Alice. 

The door unlocked. A frowning German soldier appeared. 
on the threshold. A wave of his rifle. Two male prisoners 
threw a mattress into the cell, and the door closed again. 

‘‘T know the blond one,” said Jacqueline. ‘‘He got five 
years. Two more to go.’’ 

‘‘Next to the toilet bowl,’’ said Alice with a grin. 

‘*No,”’ protested Gertrude. ‘‘Not the first night.’’ 

‘*T slept there the first night! | What’s so special about 
her?”’ 

‘You weren’t all broken up,’’ said Louise. ‘‘She can sleep 
under the window, next to me.”’ 

‘*A window that’s like a wall. We can never open it to let 
the cow smell out,” said Jacqueline. 

‘*Cows smell better than bitches,’’ said Alice. 

‘*You know what I resent myst about being ‘in prison?” said 
Louise. ‘‘That they took the laces out of my corset. I can’t 
get hold of myself any more. I feel I’m spreading all over 
the place.” 

‘*And I can’t wash my hair.’’ said Jaequeline. 

‘*T wish I had your worries,” grunted Alice. 
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‘‘How could you? You never washed your hair!’’ said 
Jacqueline. 

‘‘Somebody wrote that we always choose our suffering in 
proportion to our courage,” said Gertrude. ‘‘Some days I wish 
I weren’t quite so brave.’’ 

‘‘Nobody forced you to get mixed up in politics,’ said 
Alice. ‘‘A woman’s place is in her home!” 

The food wagon was heard rumbling down the corridor. 
Alice got up to sit on the toilet. ‘‘Always just before we eat,”’ 
muttered Jacqueline. 

The door unlocked and Friulein Schiitze smiled in. She 
was a very wide woman, almost as wide as Louise without her 
eorset. 

‘*Good evening, everybody. Fig soup tonight,’ she said 
in halting, over-precise French. 

Two male prisoners began ladling out the soup. 

‘‘Where is your bowl?’’ Fraulein Schiitze put a hand on 
the new girl’s head. ‘‘A little hot soup will do you good.’’ 

The new girl sat motionless. 

“‘T used to be a nurse before the war,’ said Fraulein 
Schiitze, not quite sure what to do with her hand. ‘‘I do not 
like haying to be harsh. But you must not be unreasonable. 
You only make it difficult for both of us. Now hold out your 
bowl, like a good girl.”’ 

**T got a package today, Fraulein Schiitze,’’ said Louise 
eagerly. ‘‘Two pounds of lump sugar in it. Woud you be in- 
terested again, for cigarettes and matches?’’ 

‘‘AN right. But not more than five cigarettes this time. 
You know that you are not supposed, to smoke in here. Any- 
way, it is bad for your health . . . I shall come back later.”’ 

The door slammed shut. The key turned twice. 

‘‘Two pounds of sugar for five lousy cigarettes!’’ slurped 
Alice. ‘‘You must be crazy!’’ 

“Tm fat enough as it is,” said Louise, ‘‘and I like to 
smoke.’ 

‘*That Schiitze is a war profiteer,’’ slurped Alice. 

**T’m not in a bargaining position,” smiled Louise. 

“‘Schiitze is better than Krebs any day,’’ said Jacqueline. 
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‘‘T prefer Krebs,’ said Alice. ‘‘At least she is what she 
is. No bones about it. She doesn’t sneak around all the time, 
whining that she used to be a nurse.’ 

‘‘Krebs is a butcher, that’s why you like her,’’ said Jacque- 
line. 

‘‘She broke the teeth of the woman down the corridor,” 
said Gertrude. 

‘‘A Jewess,’’ shrugged Alice. 

‘‘T have a few cigarettes,” said the new girl tonelessly. 

‘*You mean they let you keep your cigarettes!’’ Jacqueline 
and Louise looked amazed. 

‘*T told you she was a stool pigeon,’’ said Alice. 

The new girl worked, on the seam of her heavy white wool 
coat. ‘‘Here. It’s crumpled, though.’’ She smoothed the 
cigarette between her fingers and held it out to Louise. 

‘‘Now you’ve made a friend for yourself,’ said Alice. ‘‘7 
don’t smoke.’’ 

‘*That was clever,” said Jacqueline. ‘‘I would never have 
thought of hiding my cigarettes when they arrested me.”’ 

‘*Maybe she expected to get arrested,” suggested Alice. 

**T wish Fraulein Schiitze would hurry up with the 
matches,’’ wished Louise. 

But it was Frau Krebs who came instead. ‘‘Schlafen!’’ 
She slammed the door shut again, and! switched off the light. 

‘‘Every night the same stunt!’’ murmured Gertrude. 
‘‘Why can’t she leave the light on until the beds are made?’ 

‘*You should complain! Your bed, is always made!” snap- 
ped Alice, kicking the new girl’s mattress out of her way. 

In the dim glow of the red light bulb over the door, Louise 
and Jacqueline prepared for sleep. Gertrude shook and patted 
the new girl’s mattress into shape. ‘‘Come. Lie down, my 
dear.” 

Like an automaton the new girl stood up, stumbled over 
Louise’s mattress and. collapsed on her own under the window 
into a silent heap. 

‘*You still haven’t told us your name,” said Louise, care- 
fully lowering her two-hundred-thirty-four pounds into sleeping 
position. 

‘*Madeleine.’’ 


Ve 
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‘‘The gir! who dragged my Gaston imto the Résistance was 
called Madeleine,’’ said Alice grimly. 

‘Paris is full of Madeleines,” said Louise. 

**Good night, everybody,” said Gertrude. 

‘*Here I am!” beamed Fraulein Schiitze in a sudden burst 
of light. ‘‘one..two.. three. . four . . five cigarettes. But 
only two matehes. Sorry. That was all there was in the match 
box. Well, it is enough for tonight. I shall bring you more 
tomorrow. Remindi me, if I do not.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Fraulein Schiitze.” 

‘*Well, and how is our new friend? Taciturn child, is she 
not? But you must not sleep in your coat! It will be crumpled 
in the morning. You will want to look nice and neat when you 
go up for questioning ! 

‘‘No? Have it your way then. I only mean well.—Good 
night, children !’’ 

“*Good night, Fraulein Schiitze.’’ 

‘You still have to go up for questioning, Madeleine? 
Haven’t you been sentenced yet?’’ Jacqueline could hardly 
wait until the key had turned for the seeond time. 

**Let her sleep,”’ said Gertrude. 

‘‘Funny,’’ said Louise. ‘‘No cigarette ever tastes as good 
as I expect . . . Perhaps because I can’t see the smoke in the 
dark . - . Would you like a puff, Madeleine?’ 

Madeleine didn’t stir, and Louise passed her cigarette on 
to Jacqueline. 

Alice began to snore. 

‘* Already!’’ saidi Jacqueline. 


* 


The days passed in empty repetition. Madeleine still slept 
next to Louise, under the window, in spite of Alice’s daily 
pratest. 

‘‘The Princess!” she sneered every time Jaequeline or 
Louise rolled up Madeleine’s mattress in the morning and laid 
it out again for her at night. ‘‘Why can’t the Princess do it 
herself? Never used those hands in her life!’’ 

“If you were called up for questioning every day, they’d 
make your bed, too,’’ said Gertrude. 
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**T notice you don’t make it,” said Alice. 

“It gives us something to do,’’ said Louise. 

‘*Madeleine brings us cigarette butts,” said Jacqueline. 
‘“‘Right out of the Kriminalkommissar’s ash tray. I think 
she’s wonderful!’’ 

‘Andi I think she’s a stool pigeon,’ said Alice. ‘‘That’s 
why she’s out of the cell every day. Gertrude thinks so, too. 
That’s why she doesn’t make her bed, like you two fools. But 
of course Gertrude never agrees with anything I say.”’ 

‘“‘T agree with you when you are right,’’ said Gertrude. : ° 

‘*You don’t realy believe Madeleine is a spy, do you, Ger- 
trude?’’ Jacqueline sounded upset. 

‘*Your heroine!’ laughed) Alice. 

‘‘Frau Krebs barks at Madeleine every chance she gets,”’ 
said Louise. ‘‘That proves she can’t be a spy.” 

“*Yeah, and she’s Schiitze’s pet! What does that prove?’’ 
said Alice. 

‘‘Schiitze tries to be kind to everyone,’ said Louise. 

‘‘She doesn’t bring me any books to read!’’ said Alice. 

‘**T didn’t know you could read, Alice,’’ said Jacqueline. 

‘*You’re so smart!’’ hissed Alice. ‘‘How come you never 
got your glamor girl to tell) you what she’s here for, huh?’’ 

‘*Must you always discuss the girl?” sighed Gertrude. 

It was true. They discussed Madeleine every hour she was 
out of the cell, sometimes even while she was there. They also 
tried to talk to her directly. But Madeleine never answered. 
She sat cross-legged in her sleeping place under the window, 
looking straight ahead of her—at the door, thought Louise— 
until it was time to go to bed again. She didn’t read the books 
Fraulein Schiitze brought for her. She hardly ate or washed. 

‘‘T wonder what. she thinks about all the time,’ said Jac- 
queline. 

‘*Herself,’’ said Alice. 


* 


Spring was beginning. They could: smell the new leaves 
through the closed window. 

*‘One more night!’’ Jacqueline’s cheeks were red with 
expectation ‘‘I only hope they’ll let me out early enough so I 
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can go to the hairdresser! I don’t want anybody to see me 
with my hair half blond and half black.”’ 

‘*When, I get out, I’ll go straight to a Turkish bath,’’ said 
Louise. 

‘**Do they still have Turkish baths? I mean in spite of the 
restrictions?” wondered Gertrude. 

‘*Restrictions don’t restrict. the rich,” said! Alice. 

The iron-shuttered spy hole in the door opened abruptly. 
Fraulein Schiitze’s moon face smiled in. 

‘*A bit of spring to cheer you all!” she said in Madeleine’s 
direction. Her face disappeared. A spray of purple lilae came 
flying through the hole. The shutter slammed shut. 

The smell of itlac slowly filled the cell. Madeleine sat, eyes 
closed, in her usual dejected position. She had not stirred at 
the sound of the shutter opening and closing, but now her nos- 
trils began to quiver. 

Suddenly she crawled across the floor, picked up the branch 
and pressed it to her face, her shoulders shaking with sobs. 

‘*Those flowers are for all of us,’’ said Alice. 

“‘Be quiet, Alice,” said Louise. ‘‘Can’t you see she’s ery- 
ing?’ 

** All Madeleines ery,’’ said Alice. 

Jacqueline ran over and threw her arms around Madeleine. 
‘*Tell me what you did,” she said coaxingly. ‘‘I’m sure you’ll 
feel much better afterwards. That’s what the chaplain says: 
confession unburdens the soul. Don’t be afraid. You can 
trust me. I’m your friend.’’ 

‘**Maybe she isn’t your friend,’’ said Alice. 

‘It’s the lilaes,’’ sobbed Madeleine. ‘‘André gave me a 
huge bunch of tilaes, the last day, in the café. That’s how 
they recognized me ... He had gone downstairs to make a 
telephone call. I wondered why it took him so long. . . and 
then the three Gestapo men came in, and saw my lilaes, and 
headed straight for my table... ”’ 

Gertrude made an ominous noise in her throat. Madeleine 
paid no attention to it. Words and tears came gushing out 
of her. 

‘*He was so sweet to me that afternoon,” she sobbed, ‘‘so 
thoughtful, giving me his cigarettes . . . I didn’t understand 
why he insisted on stuffing them into the seam of my coat... 
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I told him people were staring at us. He kept. kissing my hands 
all the time . . . I knew he was feeling guilty, but I thought it 
was because of the other girl. He had been with another girl, 
you see. But now he was so nice, I thought he was trying to 
come back to me. I asked him to forgive me for all the scenes 
I’d made him, and he cried. I had never seen him ery before. 
It never occurred to me that he could sell me to the Gestapo, 
just to get rid of me and live with her. I knew he didn’t 
approve of my working for the Résistance. ‘A woman with a 
cause doesn’t need a lover,’ he used to say sometimes. But I 
couldn’t believe that he’d betray me that way, too... and 
for fifty-thousand franes . . . When I think that I almost told 
him about Grenoble...” 

‘‘The Madeleine who dragged my Gaston into the Maquis 
came from Grenoble,’’ said Alice with sudden interest. 

‘*That’s quite a touching little story,” said Gertrude firmly. 
‘*‘But we’ve heard enough now. I’m not going to swap con- 
fessions with you. We know you are a stool pigeon. Alice 
knew it right away, and now we all agree with her.” 

**T don’t!’ said’ Jacqueline hotly. ‘‘I believe Madeleine. 
I think I'd die if my lover squealed on me for money.” 

‘*Because you’re a romantic little girl,’ said Gertrude. 
‘*Wait until you have our experience of people. Isn’t that 
right, Alice?” 

‘*You, Gertrude... ’’ stammered, Madeleine,” you... ”’ 

‘‘Who else?’’ said Gertrude crisply. 

‘‘T think Gertrude is right,’’ Louise said very slowly. ‘‘ And 
it’s time we did something about the sleeping arrangements. 
No reason to cuddle a stool pigeon! I think Alice should sleep 
next to me tonight, under the window.”’ 

‘*Ha!’’ laughed Alice. ‘‘So it’s finally the Princess’ turn 
to bump her head against the tojlet bow)!” 

Madeleine pressed the tilac to her face and wept sound- 
lessly.° 

“*T think you’re all horrible!’’ cried Jacqueline. ‘‘I always 
knew Alite was, but you and Gertrude...” 


* 
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It was Jacqueline’s last night in the cell, and she couldn’t 
fall asteep. But the next morning she thought she must have 
dreamt seeing Gertrude lean down from her cot and stroke 
Madeleine’s hair. 

‘The lilac almost betrayed you again,” Gertrude had, whis- 
pered, and’ Madeleine had sat up and nodded and kissed Ger- 
trude’s hand. 

‘‘T believe you, Madeleine,’’ Jacqueline said again when 
Fraulein Schiitze came to process her out. She kissed Made- 
leine on both cheeks, but only shook hands with the other three. 

‘*You believe her what?’’ asked Fraulein Schiitze with such 
interest that she forgot her smile. 

‘*That she’s a stool pigeon,” chided Alice. 

‘*Goodbye, Jacqueline,” said Gertrude. 

‘‘T hope it was not my little gift of spring which upset 
you,’ said Fraiwein Schiitze, gazing intently into Madeleine’s 
eyes. 

‘‘It made her ery,” said Gertrude. ‘‘She was so touched 
by your kindness that she cried.’’ 

‘*We all cried a little,’ said Louise. 

‘*T didn’t” said Alice. 

‘‘Goodbye, Jacqueline,’ said Gertrude. 

‘‘Goodbye, everybody,’’ said, Jacqueline. 

‘*Good luck,” said Louise. 

‘*You mean : better luck next time,’’ grunted Alice. 


, 
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Poetry by Danie] Berrigan appeared in 
the first issue of Chelsea Review. 


Daniel Berrigan 
EVE 


It was for love of me 

Adam undid Christ. And I must encounter 
of my sour body that sole golden fruit 
Mary : and say to her 


how the rope-ends of his 

scourging, aeons long, we wove and grasped 
firm : how thorns we grew, our first tears’ 
harvest for his crown. 


Woman to woman’s heart 

I will go. Miles are years from Eden to that hill 
but I will take for sign, if so she know me 

blood on my face 


where I cried out and buried 

face in Abel’s murder. I will follow 

the unhealed sear the tree Christ dragged 
opens in time 


unto her side. The poor go 

for comfort to the poor. Beeause she wears his 
holy blood, Abel’s will start upon my tears 
and ery her mercy. 


Across years, across the stilled 

hearts of our sins: drawing the vicious 
thornbrake aside, sundering the serpentine rope 
her hand reaches my own. 
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MAN IS MORE 


than the face his father 
yearned over a still pool. Behind that irony 
earved and enclosed, soul 
is personal diamond: into dark 
says: stars are more than dark refuses them. 


It gathers itself, and floods 

life like light under alabaster. Is it repose 
grey life requires? soul fills more than space 
with waterfalls of grace the eyes release. 

I drink so at my mother’s soul, standing under 
memory. 


Man is more than day denies him : 

all things of stone or music, setting against time 
a living shoulder, a flower’s stubborn 

delicacy. 


Soul is a soul, changed 
in mid-journey to nightingale; 
it sits the golden bough, unreels its voice 
far even as us: I am wronged 
but not silenced: I pour my light, 
my coals, upon just and guilty. Bear it 
who can. 


The dancer improvises and is hardly there: 
a whirling diamond : each 

attitude is a universe. Our hearts cry, 
sensing through ease that agony : 

stop! one could as well halt the heart cold: 
no: he must mime life true again. 
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Not invisible, but sharply contained. 

You must watch closely, not be above 

lowly and unexpected showings. I have seen a soul 
in shape of hand, cleave and bid aside 

the dark. Or with password friend pass 
beautifully in another’s eyes. Suspect tenderness 
of harboring him. 


TREE: OCTOBER 


Under that autumn cloud 
whose rain is red and gold 


about that vase’s cunning 
figures whom storm and calm 
seatter to make again 


about that summering swan 
whose plumage winter hastens 


away 


beneath those bells 
whose beat broods on the air: 


music, plumage, rain 
whatever image hung 


the warrior tree at heart 
is fled is flown is spent. 


skeleton : element. 


Nathalie Sarraute is one of the most 
significant contemporary French writers, 
best known in this country for her novel 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN UNKNOWN, her 
“antinovel? as Sartre called it in his 
introduction. Other books are: MARTE. 


BEAU and L'ERE DU SOUPCON. 
TROPISMES is a collection of  twenty- 
four anonymous portraits, published by 
the Editions de Minuit who  graelously 
permitted us to translate three of them 
into English. 


Nathalie Sarraute 


THREE TROPISMS 


VI 


{N THE morning she jumped out of bed very early. Bitter, 
taut, charged with shrieks, with gestures, with gasps of anger, 
ful: of ‘‘scenes,” she ran about the apartment. She went from 
room to: room, rummaged in the kitchen, pounded furiously on 
the door of the bathroom which someone occupied, and she 
wanted to take over, to direct them, shake them, ask them if 
they intended to stay in there an hour, remind them that they 
were late, that they would miss their tram or their train, that 
they were too late, that they were missing something because of 
their dawdling, their carelessness, or that their breakfast was 
waiting, that it was getting cold, that it had been on the table 
for two hours, that it was ice-cold ... And it seemed that, in 
her eyes, there was nothing so contemptible, so stupid, so hate- 
ful, so ugly, so obviously a sign of inferiority and weakness 
as to keep one’s breakfast waiting. 
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Those who were initiated, the children, came running. The 
others, those who were eareless and cavalier towards objects 
and knew nothing of their power in this house, repiied politely, 
in ealm, natural voices: ‘‘Thank you, that’s quite all right, 1 
like my coffee slightly cold.”’ To them she could say nothing. 
They were the strangers, and for that one word, for that polite 
little phrase with which they had gently, casually brushed her 
aside with the back of a hand, without so much as giving her 
a thought or a minute of their time, for that alone she began 
to hate them. 

Things! things! They were her strength. Her source of 
power. The instrument she used with infallible instinct to 
triumph, to crush. 

When one lived near her, one was a prisoner of things, a 
crawling slave loaded with things, saddled and sad, constantly 
watched by things, hounded by things. 

Things. Objects. The door bell. Things which must not 
be negkected. People who must not be kept waiting. She 
used them like a pack cf dogs which she sicked on them at 
every instant: ‘‘The door bell! The door bell! Hurry, hurry, 
hurry, someone to see you.’ 

Even when they were hiding, “vcked in their rooms, she 
made them jump: “A call for vou. Can’t you hear? Tele- 
phone! The door bell. There’s a draft. You didn’t close the 
door, the hall door.” A door had slammed. A shutter was 
loose. A breath of air had erossed the room. Run, run, run 
... rattled, jostled. fearful, drop everything and come running, 
ready toi serve. 


Vill 


WHEN he was with fresh young beings, innocent beings, he 
felt. a painful, uneontrol‘able urge to handle them with his 
nervous fingers, to fondle them, to draw them as close as he 
could, to take possession of them. 

When he happened to go out with one of them, to take one 
of them for “his walk,” he crossed the street, clutching the 
little hand in his warm, grasping fist, careful not to crush the 
tiny fingers, while crossing, looking with infinite caution, first 
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to the left and then to the right, to make sure that there was 
time to get across, to be absolute’~ certain that no car was 
coming, and that his little treasure, this trusting, fragile thing, 
his darling grand-child, this tiny life for which he was respons- 
ible, would not be run over. 

And while they crossed, he taught the child to wait a long, 
long time, to be very careful, careful, careful, especially careful 
while crossing between the white lines, because ‘‘it takes so 
little, just one careless second, for an accident to occur.” 

And he also liked to tell them how old he was, how very, 
very old and that he was going to die. “What will you say when 
your grandfather isn’t there any more, he'll be gone, your 
grandfather, he is old, very old, it will soon be time for him to 
die. Do you know what one does when one is dead? Do you 
know that your grandfather, too, had a mama once? Ah! Where 
is she now? Ah! Ah! Where is she now, my boy? She is 
gone, he doesn’t have his mama any more, your grandfather’s 
mama died long, long ago, she is gone, he hasn’t any mama 
any more, she’s dead.” 

The air was so motionless and, grey, odorless, and the houses 
rose up on each side of the street, drab and closed, the flat 
masses of the houses surrounded them while, slow'y, hand. in 
hand, they continued along the sidewalk. And the child felt 
something weighing on him, a numbness. A flabby, smother- 
ing mass which was being fed to him relentlessly with soft, firm 
pressure, with a slight pinch of the nose to make him swallow 
—it invaded him while he trotted, slowly and very well-behaved, 
obediently giving his little hand, nodding very sensibly, and 
learning that one must always walk cautiously and first look to 
the right, and then to the left, and be careful, very, very care- 
ful, to avoid an accident while crossing between the white lines. 


XIX 


HE was smooth and flat, two plane surfaces—his cheeks, 
which he offered up to them, first one and then the other, and 
where they deposited a kiss, with their pointed) lips. 

They seized him and they erushed him, twisted him in all 
directions, trampled him, rolled on him, sprawled all over him. 
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They spun him this way, and that way, and that way, they 
showed him disturbing illusions, fake doors, fake windows to- 
wards which he walked, trustingly, and then bumped himself, 
hurt himself. 

They had always known how to possess him completely, 
without leaving a corner untouched, without giving him a 
moment’s rest . . . how to devour him to the last crumb. They 
surveyed him, parcelled him into horrible lots, into squares, 
travelled him in all directions; sometimes they let him run, let 
him loose, but renewed their grip the minute he got too far 
away, took hold of him again. Since childhood he had learned 
to enjoy being devoured. He held himself out to them, relished 
their stinging, sugary perfume, offered himself. 

There was no exit from this world into which they had 
locked him, where, from all sides, they encircled him. Their 
horrid) clarity was everywhere, their blinding light leveiled 
everything, erased the shadows and the bumps. 

They knew his taste for their encroachments, his weakness ; 
they saw no reason to be bashful. 

They had emptied him thoroughly and stuffed him; they 
pointed out other dolls all around him, other puppets. He 
could not eseape them. He could only hold out the two smooth 
planes of his cheeks, first one and then the other, politely wait- 
ing to be kissed. 


Translated by Ursule Molinaro. 


PARIS LEARY 


This is the title poem of the collection 
of Mr. Leary’s work to be published next 
year. 


Paris Leary 


VIEWS OF THE OXFORD COLLEGES 


There are no red leaves in yellow Oxford, 

no acrid scent of red leaves burning 

on wet grass waiting to be brown. 

At night the coal-smoke settling on the town 
brought the small sky closer, and the turning 
of the earth numbed the keys in awkward locks. 


Moisture logs the print of Christ’s scorched shadow 
sagging from the frost-crippled altar 

where the breath rimes the chalice with a touch 

of cold humanity and snaps with such 

frozen Amens that fingers smart and falter 

in their chilled blessing over silent bread. 


A ragged coat with yellow dignity 

moves like a stone along a ragged wall 

and vanishes from sight by standing still. 
But the season will not change for me until 
I walk ankle-deep through the blazing fall 
and watch the wind blow the sun away. 
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For though the summer rose in me in Ludlow, 
and though a second autumn pales me here, 
yet always it is Tilbury Town that rises 
around me where the Cherwell and the Isis 
swell gently with the custom of the year. 

It is too many years until the snow. 


Christ in sacrifice leans dangerously 

from the chipped wall, his broken nose 

and powdered eyes brutal with centuries. 

Leaves drop like jaundiced blood from chestnut trees 
but, falling where the feeble morning rose, 

scatter merey down the thin lame street 


and in that part of mind where I am youngest, 

sumac bleeds and crimson cracks like thunder 

through maples incandescent with the reason 

there are no red leaves this yellow season, 

as I, admiring Magdalen Tower, wonder 

how the age has scraped Christ’s blood from everything. 


DONALD THOMAS 


This is the third of a cycle of poems 
Mr. Thomas has written concerning the 
idea, expressed in an old Scandinavian 


poem, of a king’s life ‘allegorically figured 
in a game of chess. Donald Thomas lives 
in England. 


Donald Thomas 


THE CASTAWAY 


Weeds twined in buds corrupt the promised flower, 
And, drifting like Ophelia after grief, 

The widowed queen neglects to prune and heal 
The riot of haphazard seed in leaf : 

Rags for a robe and brambles for a bower, 
Pebbles for jewels and acorns for her beads, 
But nothing for a king to make them real. 


Each pathway in her island garden leads 

To nothing, and these fading tracks erase 

All mapped ideas above the whispering sea 
Which licks to sand the contours of her days. 
Ivy and creeper muffle with their weeds 

All shapes of trees which might have guided her: 
No tower stands clear of ambiguity. 


The boat in which the king was voyager 
Sailed late one yellow autumn afternoon, 
Leaving the ocean empty where days run, 
Rising and falling, to the point of noon. 
Trapped in the tangle where her gardens were 
Deep sink the symbols of his final hour, 
Blood on the earth and clouds across the sun. 
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Irene Orgel has published short stories 
and poetry in American and_ British 
magazines, including: HARPERS, MADE. 
MOISELLE, THE NINETEENTH CEN. 
TURY, TIGER’S EYE, COMMENTARY, 
THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


Irene Orgel 
THE TABLE IS SET 


HE knew that his name began with O., but apart from that, 
he could remember nothing of his identity. 

Oliver, Osear, Ossip? 

But he did not know whether the O. was the beginning of 
his first name or his last. 

O’Conner, O’Donnel, O. Henry, O’Neill? 

The list could go on forever. And several of the names 
had already belonged to other people. Wasn’t O’Conner a 
South American Patriot? His memory, in some ways, appeared 
quite extensive. It was only his own name which he did not 
know. 

Ogilthorpe, Ostrowsky, Ouspensky ? 

He had not even the guide-rope of nationality, for there 
was nothing in his untrammeled self to ally him to any country 
in the world. This might possibly be remedied by following 
the language of the conversation around him, but, as chance 
would have it, there happened to be a lull at the dinner table. 

It was a lull and not a silence, because above the busy clin- 
king of the dishes, was the angry crying of the child who did 
not want to eat. The mother leaned diagonally across the sharp 
corner of the table and clattered the soup spoon against the 
child’s protesting teeth. The father sat at the head of the 
table, and at his right hand, next to O., sat a charming, blossom- 
ing girl of fifteen, with high cheek-bones, rosy cheeks and a 
braid of bright hair encircling her head. At the father’s left 
hand, opposite O. and next to the sereaming infant, sat a sulky, 
sallow boy of about eleven, whose long eyelashes concealed his 
eyes, for he never took his eyes from the tablecloth. 

Who were these people? And how did O. come to sit at 
their table? The question had oceurred to him apparently in 
the middle of the meal, just as the trim maid was removing his 
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soup-plate, leaving in front of him the blue-and-white willow- 
pattern plate on which it had stood. This plate he found entire- 
ly familiar. His hands remembered the rough chip on the rim 
which interrupted the smooth circle of porecelan, and the faint, 
jagged crack which ran like a river-course through the blue 
pattern. He knew, definitely and inecontrovertibly, without 
turning the plate over, that four neat little lead rivets held the 
plate together, and that stamped in blue on the white under- 
side, was the name of the antique craftsman who had made it. 
This knowledge resided securely in O.’s hand as he stroked the 
edge of the plate; but his mind remembered nothing of the 
scene at all. 

Who was 0.? Except for this knowledge, he was complete, 
and he was sure that the missing memory would very quickly 
fly back into its lodge. The lapse was obviously temporary, for 
nobody else was aware of it. ©. decided that it was similar to 
the feeling which one feels upon awakening in the morning, 
before one has donned one’s identity with one’s clothes. There 
was always a moment when O. did not know where he was; a 
black moment common to all men, when the waker must fly blind 
on his way back to consciousness, without landmarks and with- 
out stars. The unusual thing about 0.’s present case was that 
the black moment had occurred apparently in the middle of a 
meal, instead of in bed in the morning. Had he been dozing off 
between the courses? 

All of his senses, at any rate, remembered events of the re- 
cent past as the eye retains an image of a bright light. There 
was a taste upon his tongue of the greasy soup he must have 
just swallowed, and between two of his tight teeth, he was aware 
of the slight pressure of a shred of onion. Memory, which had 
been extinguished in his mind, still lingered in his senses. In 
death, he thought, the senses till they turn to dust must surely 
retain memories of their own, as the nails keep growing. And 
he thought, ‘‘Am I a ghost?’’, but the thought held no terror for 
him, only faint amusement. If I am dead, he pursued sardoni- 
cally, why have I returned to visit people I cannot even remem- 
ber. And if I am alive, what is the matter with this moment 
which cuts me off from every other mortal? 

It is obvious, first of all, that I am on the most familiar 
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terms with this family. For one thing, they do not take any 
notice of me; and secondly, the knowledge of their spoons and 
forks is present in the palm of my hand, and the very imper- 
fection of their china is embedded in my fingertips, as integral 
a part of me as the spirals in my skin. In one minute, he 
thought (for these moments do not last long, although we may 
live a lifetime in a dream), it will flash upon my mind who these 
people are, and then, in a flick of an eyelash, like the click of the 
ears as one ascends a mountain, my mind will adjust to its old 
identity, and I shall be so corseted in custom, and muffled with 
habit, that I shall never be able to observe them again. 

He therefore decided to make the most of the moment of 
anonymity which had fallen upon him like a magic cloak, giving 
him new vision and detachment. It was as though he were in- 
visible, although present and observant. They did not treat him 
as if he were a stranger; but he, for his part, felt that he was 
a stranger to them. Free from the personality of himself, he 
had exceptional insight into the being of ‘those around him. So 
starkly did the human feelings reveal themselves to him who 
was unfeeling, that he could almost fancy lines drawn visibly on 
the white tablecloth, and the shining top of the table turned it- 
self, in his imagination, into a parallelogram of forces. Most 
obvious, for instance (no one could miss it), was the sharp, short 
line of antipathy drawn across the corner of the table between 
the screaming infant and the mother; fainter, but no less dis- 
tinct was the line of longing which tugged between the sulking 
boy and the mother, even though he kept his long-lashed eyes 
cast down, and never once looked at her. At the other end of 
the table, neatly balanced, a short, taut line tied the pretty 
daughter and the father. They were singing hymns together 
while waiting for the next course; their two voices chimed. toge- 
ther in a pleasing duet. The boy sang a few words when the 
father looked at him reprovingly, but otherwise fell sullenly si- 
lent. The mother was still engaged in argument with the last- 
born over the unfinished food. 

What brings me here? asked O. in a sudden anger. Of my 
own free will, I would obviously never accept an invitation to 
sit at the board of this psalm-singing family. There is nothing 
that I have in common with them. They are uncongenial and 
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antipathetic to all of my deepest convictions. Am I paying a 
duty call to the family of a friend? Can it be that I am home- 
less except for this house? That is a ghastly thought. Perhaps 
I am a paying guest. Perhaps I am a poor artist mendicant 
before these unimaginative people. 

This brought him back to his recurrent consideration. Per- 
haps I am an engineer, he thought, an architect, surely of pre- 
cision. The sparkling tablecoth immediately formed configura- 
tions before me. I could plot constellations among uncharted 
stars. If I take an inventory of my mind, a stock-taking of my 
habitual train of thought, perhaps I can find out who I am. 
After this, the present scene and the external universe will im- 
mediately fall into place. 

Broad daylight streamed through the lace curtains and the 
sun gleamed on the father’s bald head. It is midday, thought 
O., and probably Sunday. But he had no way of telling the 
day of the month, nor the year. As for his own age, he could 
only say that he felt fully grown. But is there any age, he 
thought, at which one does not feel grown? For childhood 
exists in restrospect only. Specifically, he felt older than any of 
the three children; and the parents he labelled automatically as 
‘the old people.”’ 

He found himself enraged over the upbringing of the child. 
For a moment, he wondered if he were a kindergartner or a 
father, so much indignation seethed within him. ‘‘Poor little 
mite,’’ he thought. ‘‘Forcible feeding, that’s what I call it.”’ 
But like a sudden rush of cold air, came the extenuating 
thought : ‘‘Well, you can’t expect people of that generation to 
understand these things.’’ The old people were certainly be- 
hind the times. Even 0. could see that the mother’s dress was 
out-of-date. 

And as O. looked more attentively at the infant, he saw that 
it was no longer innocent, but already, at its early age, malign, 
cunning and hypocritical. He saw the crumpled forehead bul- 
ging with envy, the wide-open mouth gushing hatred. ‘‘The 
little beast,’’ he thought, and was particularly indignant at the 
line of hatred he saw cross the tablecloth from the little monster, 
directed at the charming girl who sat at O.’s side, melodiously 
singing. 
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O. occupied the sixth place at the table, and none of the 
lines led to him. It was as if the place were vacant. He was 
independent of the fate charted upon the sparkling tablecloth. 
He could move; but the other five figures were grouped in a way 
which appeared sculptured and eternal. He knew that he too 
would be frozen with them unless he could remember who he 
was, unless he could remember the circumstances whereby he 
came to sit with them. It became vitally important for him to 
find the right answer. Yet, at the same time, he knew that he 
would not know who he was until he left that house. The rid- 
dle was sinister, and yet at the same time childish as a guessing 
game, with someone asking, ‘‘Do you give up? Don’t you know 
the answer? You'll have to lose a life. You’ll be a gnost if you 
don’t watch out.’’ 

He tried to dispel the irrational feeling by asking himself 
logical questions. Were there any physical obstacles to prevent 
him from leaving? Would the two parents hold him down by 
force? That was absurd. There was nothing, for instance, to 
prevent him from saying to them : ‘‘My memory appears to have 
lapsed for the moment. Would you mind telling me who I am, 
and who you are?’’ And if he did not wish to risk the embar- 
rassment, he could merely ask to use the telephone (if they had 
a telephone) and get in touch with the police or a hospital. There 
is a normal procedure to follow. There was no need for O. to 
feel the helplessness and panic which welled within him. 

Simpler still, O. could rise from the table and walk out of 
the house. The lapse in manners could be explained later when 
the present moment would, perhaps, be occasion for laughter. 
He could not reason that he did not know the way out. For in 
the same way that he had known what the underside of the plate 
looked like without turning it over, he knew what the corridor 
was like outside the closed door of the dining room. He knew 
definitely, without seeing it, that there was a dark hall, and a 
hatstand with antlers of polished wood, on which many gar- 
ments were hunched, obliterating the mirror. He could even 
enumerate the contents of the crammed chest beneath it, the 
balls of string and children’s games, a muffler becoming unra- 
velled, a tennis racket with its guts unstrung. The front door 
stood dark and massive; but O.’s fiingers knew how to turn the 
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latch. Why did he not rise and leave? 

The maid stood at his side with her tray, offering him des- 
sert. 

‘*No, thank you,’’ he said abstractedly, for he did not wish 
to lose his train of thought. ‘‘I never eat prunes,’’ and tried to 
prevent her hand from setting before him the little bowl of 
wrinkled, fibrous fruit, which floated in dark syrup with a wheel 
of lemon. 

Just then, a mishap occurred on the other side of the table, 
which brought everyone to his feet. The child had swallowed 
something. The mother was frantically slapping its back, and 
staring with horror at the suffocating face. The father had 
risen so quickly that his chair had fallen backwards on the car- 
pet. In two strides he had reached the other end of the table, 
picked up the child and swung it energetically upside down. He 
held the infant by the heels and struck its back as if it were a 
swing, repeatedly. 

Now was the chance for O. to leave, with everybody gather- 
ed round the child on the other side of the table. But he was 
in agony. There was an acute pain in his breast; he suffered 
with the child. He choked and made supreme, gasping efforts. 
The red and yellow pattern in the Persian carpet swam painful- 
ly close to his eyes; a dragon materialised and disappeared. He 
clutched at the colossal black foot of the table with the claw 
grasping the gigantic ball of black wood. 

‘‘Bring it up! Bring it up!” shouted voices. His fists 
were clenched. He fought for spasms of breath. He lost; he 
won; he lost again. There was darkness and only faint sound. 

‘*Bring it up!”’ 

How he struggled! Yet at the same time he was remark- 
ably calm and detached, standing alone on the empty side of the 
table, while the family made the infant invisible to him. 

With a final effort, O. turned and left the room. It was 
quiet in the dim hall. The struggle had left O.’s breast at the 
very same moment when the infant’s gasps died down. 

O. could now breathe. The heavy front door stood wide 
open, and he gulped the cool air gratefully. He remembered 
his name, but it did not surprise him, because it had been on the 
tip of his tongue all the time, 
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We are pleased to print below text and 
translation of au unpublished poem by 
Jules Laforgue, an epitaph for the act. 
ress and courtesan Diane de Pougy, called 


Liane. 
The editors are indebted to Mr. Samue! 
Loveman for permission to print this 


poem from the autograph in his interest- 
ing collection of literary manuscripts. 


Jules Laforgue 


EPITAPHE 


de la Belle Diane aux cheveux d’or 
prétresse d’Aphrodite, 

& moins qu’elle n’en soit une inearnation 
terrestre et éphémére. 


Cy git une fleur de liane, 
Blonde, azurée et diaphane, 
Cy git Liane de Pougy : 

Et j’ai les veux rougis! 
Ses atomes sous cette lame 
Dorment; Lucifer a son ame. 
O ris, baisers, épithalames ! 
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Translated by Joan Kelly 


EPITAPH 


of the lovely, the gold-tressed Diana, 
Aphrodite’s priestess, 

or at very least her embodiment, 
fleshly and transient. 


Here lies a bloom of liana, 
flava, caerulea, diaphana, 

Here lies our Liane de Pougy : 
and my eyes are growing mushy ! 
For her atoms no more arousal, 
For her scul the devil’s espousal. 
O laughter, kisses and carousal! 
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ONTEMPORARY 
FRICAN 
OETRY 


Keira Fopesa: Sint-Mory 
BERNARD B. DabIE: CONFESSION 
My Heart 
PauL Nicer: NIGHT ON THE BANKS 
OF THE MEKROU 


SINI - MORY 


The Author: 

Keita Fodeba was born in Siguiri, French Guinea, in 1921. He was educated in his 
native village and in Dakar, where he graduated as a teacher in 1943. He was 
assigned to various village schools, and later to Saint.Louis du Sénégal, where he 
founded a theatrical company. During ‘vacations, his THEATRE AFRICAIN 
travelled all through Senegal, playing with great success in every town and _ village. 
He went to Paris in 1948 to study law. While there, he continued directing his 
company, and writing his own plays and sketches. 

Recordings of his work have been released in France. His POEMES AFRICAINS 
and LE MAITRE d’ECOLE were published by Editions Seghers, which has permitted 
us to select Sini.Mory for publication in English. 

At present, Keita Fodeba is Minister of the new Republic of Guinea. 


The story: 

SINLMORY is one of the many African legends which the sorcerer.poets tell, 
dance, mime and sing in the villages. In ‘“‘Poemes Africans’ Keita Fodeba trans. 
cribed seven of these legends into French. Actually, they are inseparable from the 
songs, the instruments, and the sorcerer.poets’ facial expressions which make up 
their living unity. 

The Translator: 

Gladys Kellogg was born in New York City, and went to Hunter College where she 
majored in French. She started teaching French ten years ago, and has never stop- 
ped. She teaches at the high school in Scarsdale, New York. In 1956.1957 she 
taught French and English in a secondary school for boys in West Africa, 
under the auspices of the Fulbright Plan. She loved Africa which — she says: ‘tis 
far from being a Dark Continent. Its sky is symbolically light’’. 
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SINI - MORY 


Madingo Tale 


Guitar music : SINI-MORY 
In those days, animals talked like people... 
Guitar music : DOUGA (1) 


In days of old, at the edge of a great river, a small village had 
sprouted up from the mud of three old swamps laid out in a 
triangle. In the hut that was the smokiest and most abused by 
tornadoes, there lived a woman, a child and a dog. They lived 
on the yield of their one millet patch. The child, a puny orp- 
han with jutting cheek bones, was called Sini-Mory. The wo- 
man, his step-mother, was one of those old gossips with a search- 
ing look and a hard voice. 


Guitar music : DOUGA 


Sini-Mory was but a child, nothing but a child . . . Unlucky boy, 
he had not known his parents, not even what had become of 
them. He remembered having once heard accidentally that his 
mother, Nassira, often quarrelled with the sorcerers from the 
neighbouring villages. 


He was but a child, nothing but a child... 

What he did know well was that he was an orphan, such a small 
orphan. But he had a hope, one lone hope in this swamp- 
village : his little tawny dog. 


Guitar music: NOUNTENIN 
Now it was possible that the step-mother knew something about 
the strange disappearance of Sini-Mory’s parents. She it was 


who had taken Sini-Mory’s father as her seventh husband; she it 


(1) Douga: musie played on sad occasions. 
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was who (according to the neighbours) had poisoned Sini-Mory’s 
seven sisters, one after the other. Surely she would have the 
answer to the mystery around the young boy’s family. 


Guitar music: NOUNTENIN 


One morning, Sini-Mory, with his daba on his shoulders, went 
off to the lougan. 

He chopped away...chopped away...chopped away... 

Towards noon, at the edge of the field, he could hear his little 
tawny dog singing, coming from the village: 


Guitar music and song: SINI-MORY 


‘Sini-Mory! Sini-Mory! Sini-Mory! 

If a dish of meat comes your way, send it back, Sini-Mory; 
It is poisoned, Sini-Mory; 

If a dish of fonio comes your way, push it back, Sini-Mory; 
It is poisoned, Sini-Mory; 

If a dish of rice comes your way, eat it, Sini-Mory; 

And, Sini-Mory, on the day when I no longer am; 

Go far, far from here, Sini-Mory; 

If you don’t, Sini-Mory, the earth you turn up, 

Will devour you, Sini-Mory, Sini-Mory.”’ 


Guitar muise: SINI-MORY 


With these touching words the little tawny dog warned his mas- 
ter. He had been lying by the fire, eyes half closed, while the 
evil step-mother was preparing these different dishes for Sini- 
Mory. He had watched and he had understood. 


Guitar music: SINI YAOLIYA 


At the accustomed hour on the next day, Sini-Mory went back 
to the lougan. 

He chopped away...chopped away...chopped away... 
Towards noon, at the edge of the field! came the little tawny dog, 
singing again, but this time, dragging through the grass pain- 
fully : 
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Guitar music: SINI-MORY 


**Sini-Mory! Sini-Mory! Sini-Mory! 

If to-day a dish of rice comes your way, 

refuse it, Sini-Mory ; 

It is poisoned, Sini-Mory; 

If a plate of fonio comes your way, eat it, Sini-Mory; 
And on the day when I na longer am, Sini-Mory; 

Go far, far from here, Sini-Mory; 

If you don’t, Sini-Mory, Sini-Mory, Sini-Mory; 

The earth you turn up, Sini-Mory; 

Will devour you, Sini-Mory, Sini-Mory.”’ 


Guitar music : SINI-MORY 


For having sung the day before, the little tawny dog had in- 
curred the wrath of the step-mother. Heartlessly she had bro- 
ken his leg. But all the same he had been able to limp along 


to the Jougan and sing his song again, because he had watched 
again to-day...... 


Guitar music: DOUGA 


At dawn the next day, Sini-Mory went back to the lougan. 
He chopped away...chopped away...chopped away. 

At noon he trained his ear towards the edge of the field to listen. 
He heard nothing, not even the soft breath of the wind. 

He went on chopping away, chopping away... 

Then, saying nothing, he put his tool on a termite’s nest, spat 
three times in the direction of the swamp-village, remembered, 
and went away. 


Guitar music: DOUGA 


The little tawny dog being no more, Sini-Mory went away. He 
travelled through ninety-nine forests and ninety-nine villages. 
On the hundredth night, at the hour when the hyenas’ howls join 
the melancholy songs of the night birds, he came upon a vast 
and endless clearing. According to a sparrow of the region: 
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“Unless he was not suffering from thirst, he was suffering only 
from thirst.”’ 

Disheartened, he dropped down and prayed for a long time. 
When he had finished praying, he said: ‘‘ Almighty God! Can 
you make me a village on this great clearing?’’ He had barely 
uttered these words when a large village appeared. 

He added: ‘‘Almighty God! Can there be a village without 
people?’’ Forthwith, appeared a swarm of people. 


Guitar music: TALASSA 


Sini-Mory became king of the village...... 

Years passed, and more years...Time went ceaselessly on...Sini- 
Mory married and had a fine son. From time to time he would 
sing to him the sad song of his little tawny dog. 


Guitar music: SINI-MORY 


One rainy day there came into the village a strange woman, rag- 
ged of dress, hair up-ended, famished. Sini-Mory’s guards 
thought her mad, arrested her and took her to the royal palace. 
Sini-Mory saw her...He remembered... 


Guitar music: SINI-MORY 


It was she, the step-mother of the swamp-village. But no longer 
did she remember anything of the past. She had forgotten; she 
had forgotten everything; the smoky hut, the bog, the lougan, 
the little tawny dog...everything... 


Guitar music: DAGBE 


Sini-Mory flooded her with favors, offered her land, flocks, sla- 
ves, servants... 
She wanted for nothing. She was happy, truly happy... 


Guitar music: N’TERIO-N’TERIO 


One night, for no perceptible reason, Sini-Mory’s child began to 
ery. The whole court swirled about, trying to quiet him. In 
vain. He wept and wept. 
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Guitar music: N’NATEO 


Then, Sini-Mory who had understood the child’s tears, took up 
his little one-string guitar, set himself down at the palace steps, 
and began to sing: 


Guitar music: SINI-MORY 


The child was quiet. Lying by the fire, the stranger with up- 
ended hair, the used-to-be step-mother in the little swamp-village, 
the one who knew the whole secret about Sini-Mory’s family, 
this stranger understood...... 
| She remembered, and remembering, began to buzz around in 
) confusion, buzz, buzz, buzz... 
And that is how it came about that the one who destroyed the 
orphan’s faithful, little, tawny dog, flew off and became the an- 
cestor of to-day’s big flies. 


Guitar music: SINI-MORY 


, I say it again; that in those days, animals talked like people. 


Translated by Gladys Kellogg 
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Bernard B. Dadié was born in Assinie, 
Ivory Coast, in 1916. He studied at the 
Ecole Wiliam.Ponty in Gorée, Senegal, and 
became a Junior Administrator. From 1936 
to 1947 he worked at the INSTITUT 
FRANCAIS d’AFRIQUE NOIRE in Dakar. 
In 1936, he produced ‘‘Assemien Déhylé’’, 
an AGNIE chronicle which the Théatre 
des Champs.Elysées, in Paris, put on 
during the Exposition Coloniale Interna. 
tionale in 1937. 

Since then, Dadié has written several 
hooks. The following two poems are 
taken from LA RONDE DES’ JOURS, 
publshed in the Col'ection Pierre Seghers, 
Cahiers bi.mensuels, in 1956. 


Bernard B. Dadie 
MON COEUR 


Captif 
d’un rire 
d’un parfum 
d’une allure 


Aube de chansons, 

Grosse caisse dans le concert des étres 
Fontaine dans les hautes herbes 
Source dans les coteaux du village, 
Mon coeur est la Coupe pleine 

Ou ne vient boire aucune colombe. 


Sensitive dans le soir, 

Clocher d’église dans le ciel noir, 
Gamme de songes joyeux, 

Mon coeur est un Lampadaire 

A la eroisée des routes. 


Mon coeur est 

Un parterre de réves fleuris 

Une balle d’orgueil 

Que je traine de porte en porte, 

Un eneensoir de priéres dites 4 tout venant. 
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MY HEART 


Prisoner 
of a laugh 
of a perfume 
of a spell, 


First light of songs, 

Base drum in the concert of beings 
Fountain in tall grasses 

Well on the slopes of the village, 
My heart is the full chalice 
Where no dove comes to drink. 


Sensitive at twilight, 
Bell-tower in the black sky, 
Seale of dreams of joy, 
My heart is an are-light 
Where highways cross. 


My heart is 

A flower-bed of dreams 

A proud powder-keg 

I drag from door to door, 

A thurible of prayers flung to the winds. 
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Jardin ot viennent les Lys et les Roses 

Mon coeur est la Vallée ot chantonnent les roseaux. 
Voilier sur 1’Océan 
Are-en-ciel 4 l’Orient 

Mon coeur est un Rayon d’amour dans la broussaille, 

Une lumiére dans le ciel 

Une Borne 8 la lisiére de la Mort 

Le pré ow pait l’agneau 

Le doux Zéphyr qui se déchire aux enclos. 


Cavale pour le Sourire, 

Siége pour chaque peine 

Mon coeur est une Branche 
Sur laquelle chante le Rossignol. 


Ainsi, 
Se meurtrir sur le chemin de l’amour 
Comme ciseler sa douleur ou sa haine, 
Me semble Faiblesse, 
Enéle... 
Le Sage a le coeur si vaste, 
si vaste, 
Qu’il embrasse ]’univers entier 
Et c’est pour lui, 
Faiblesse 
Que d’aimer un seul étre. 
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Garden where the lilies and the roses bloom 
My heart is the valley where the rushes hum. 
Sailboat on the ocean 
Rainbow in the east 
My heart is the gleam of love in the thicket, 
A light in the sky 
A milestone at the border of death 
The meadow where the lamb grazes 
The mild westwind torn on the fences. 


Nag for derision 

Site for each wound 

My heart is a branch 
Where the nightingale sings 


So, 
To chafe yourself on the road of love 
As you would seulpt its pain or its hate 
Seems weakness to me, 
Enéle... 


The wise man has a heart so vast, 


so vast, 
That it takes in the whole universe 
And for him it is 
Weakness 
To love one single being. 
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CONFESSION 


Courir dans la broussaille avec les filles et les enfants, 
Jouer avec le Temps sous le baobab du village 
Et compter mon age 
a& mes rides, 
a mes cheveux blancs; 
Ami des génies 4 trois jambes, 
a dix tétes, 
a vingt bouches 
Ami des fleuves sans courbe 
des fleuves sans bosse 
miroirs pour le Soleil 
miroirs pour la Lune; 


Ami des Etoiles aux couleurs de nos réves 
Parent frére de tout ce qui vit, 

J’aime au long des routes sans lisiére, 
Prendre mes ébats. 


Or, 

Vous avez réglé mon temps 
mon printemps 
mes jours 
mes amours 

mis, 

des garrots 

& mes joies 
des oeilléres 
& mon coeur 
des frontiéres 
& mes réves, 
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CONFESSION 


To run in the bush with the girls and boys, 
Play with time under the baobab in the town 
And count my age 
by my wrinkles, 
by my white hairs; 


Friend of genies with three legs, 
ten. heads, 
twenty mouths 
Friend of the rivers without bend 
the rivers without swell 
mirrors for the sun 
mirrors for the moon; 


Friend of stars the colors of our dreams 
Father and brother of all that lives, 

_ I like to sport down the lengths 
of the unbounded roads. 


But, 
You have metered my time 
my springtime 
my days 
my loves 
set 
nooses 
for my joys 
blinders 
to my heart 
limits 
to my dreams 
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J’ai voulu sortir de ma tour 
Et je perds le nord. 








Foréts, 
Fleuves, 

Montagnes, 

Lianes des hauteurs 
des profondeurs 













De vos bras, 
de tous vos bras, 
Lianes, 
de la puissance de vos magies, 
Lianes, 
Retenez-moi sur la pente de ma chute. 




















I wanted to get out of my castle 
And my compass is stuck. 


Jungles, 

Rivers, 

Mountains, 

Vines of the heights 
of the depths 


With your arms, 

with all your arms, 

Vines, 

with the power of your enchantment, 
Vines, 

Save me from the plummet of my fall. 


Translated by Joan Kelly. 








PAUL NIGER 


Paul Niger knows three climates: the 
West Indies, France, and Africa. He 
spent his childhood and early school years 

) in the Antilles. In Paris he went on to 

| higher studies; and later, his profession 
took him to Africa which he adopted as 
his “seconde patrie.” NIGHT ON THE 
BANKS OF THE MEKROU is the last 
poem in INITIATION, published by Pierre 
Seghers, Paris, 1954. It is with Monsieur 
Seghers’ kind permission that it appears 
here, for the first time in English. 


Paul Niger 


NIGHT ON THE BANKS OF THE 


| MEKROU * 


Precision of the legal mind dies as the motor stops. 


The wavering bush invades the light of speech 

Termited with insect collectives 

At the tangent of the sheaf bouquets of evil smells, 

The strange fragility, strange immobility of the hunted 
beast, on the road adrift . . 


Risen on the wrinkles of the rivering Savannah 


A numb bridge soaked in lateritic wash 
The hypnotic village and the moon... 


lly. * Editor’s Note: The Mékrou is a tributary of the Niger. 
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Mékrou, you saw the pure eclipse. 

A complaint bursting into howls 

A primal rage of resurrected sounds 

Save the devoured moon devouring calls of the 
tom-tom 

Zebra-striped with muffledness : 

‘Earth do not eat the moon!”’ 


O masochistic Reason 

At the core of the world 

At the very source of the swamps 

You drag on hopeful crutches tatters of 
stilled life 


‘Sun let not the earth devour the moon!’’ 

A monstrous flight of tse-tses hushes the 
women at the well 

The antanaclase of the tom-tom frightens the 
pink flamingoes 

‘*Your music Baribas lacks the harmony of 
Minas songs 

But your horses fly with the wind 

And heir halyards are held by conquerors’’ 


Noise raised like a swarm of assassinous 
instinets 

Swollen like an army of manioe ants 

Odd madrepore 

The calm returns, the time for counting 

And for council 


The growling of the jungle dog rooting out old 
bones curses the mosquito net 
The skipping of young goats nibbles at the pounded 
earth of the camp 
Tomorrow, the women will grind millet, between two 
pains, on the raven rock 
From the ridge of stone you will scan the fallow 
trees for men toppling with vertigo 
The spice of game over skewered fires 


NE HEO 
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Will dry up the hunger of the underfed 

Tomorrow, antelopes will thirst in the hollow of the 
ponds 

Tomorrow, Batoulé, you will give Justice 

Tomorrow, you will be Europe 

Tomorrow, the Economist, the illustrious apportioner 
of seed 

The surveyor of unploughed fields 

Tomorrow, Batoulé, regulator of seasons 

Stocker of granaries, promotor of markets 

Protector of the sand-washed peasant clad in leaves 

And of his calabash trumpet 

Tomorrow, 0 Batoulé, you will lay new roads 

Announce new outlets 

Tomorrow, Batoulé, builder of dreameries 

Batoulé, tomorrow, the alphabets will widen like 
ripples. 


Under the cold squirting water piggy banks of 
patience overflow 
The jolt at the head of the first rains 
Across the dissolute shadow the last raid of 
insects 


O Seasons. The Stranger among the footpaths, 
the stranger 
On the collapsing bridges of wood and clay 
The stranger struck with wonder, patience and 
probity 
The surf of the empires rocks his pedestal 
Leaning on the ambitions of men ahead of 
their inheritance 
This night on the Mékrou on this diuretic soil 
At the border of the Gourmantchés. 


s 
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The rains have come the rains are here 

The sun at its perigee 

The bridges cut, the road disembowled by tornadoes 

The uneasy bush, 

The bad faith of men. 

O Batoulé, for ever absurdly aware in a world 

Absurdly unaware 

O Progress, amidst the hardy assonance of words 

Amidst decay of vain and noble efforts 

Hypallage of riverbank peoples and the earth? O 
Mirth 

O Melancholy : 

A new feudality of rags. 


The rains have come, the rains are here 
Will the apostate perforator of space open a 
bush account 
With the Peuhls and the Djermas? 
Surrounded by waters, soil, hands 
Where silence holds his tongue, the powerful 
silence of rising millet, 
The strength of the men, the softness of the air 
Youth : space 
Where is Africa and the oblivion of his bifid 
ancestors? 


It was the bitter, thornless revolt on the 
parvis of wide yesterday 
The lucid reascension toward the sources of being 
A detour by the old ruts clutching a syllable of 
eowslip in his first 
Yesterday 
In the crevice of the systems the janissary of ideas 
at unpublished heights. 
Life comes with her procession of procedures 
Of distrust and brutalities 
Of skilled hypocrisies the scholar turned 
commander 
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The rebel turned policeman 
After the wear retirement as of a used prophylactic. 


This mud was yesterday, it will be tomorrow, 
persecuted ... 
One cannot wander alone among the ergs and the 


dunes 
Already the huntsman’s horn whoops for the intestate 


Batoulé, the rains will always carry away your feeble 
bridges 
The Harmattan will balloon the burning savannahs 
You will always beg for your land, 
You will always harness yourself to imperfect tasks 
You will always be Cassandra 
Nothing but your body, Batoulé, to fatten the giant 
termites’ nest of Africa! 
On the arid banks of the Mékrou, Batoulé, alone, 
hesitates in his choice. 


et ee 


Hail, Baribas, ancient conquerors of this country 
Descended in a straight line from your ancestor, 
the hippopotamus 
Impenitent warriors, rainbow horsemen on the flashing 
days of festival 


I bring you the tools for deep, peaceful conquest 
of the earth; 
And you, Gourmantchés, in your fortress of tse-tses 
1 shall guide the wobbling steps of your sleeping 
sick; 
And you, Sombas, naked builders of baked-mud citadels, 
I bring you this Western abstraction, the straight 


edge 
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These toys from Europe the plumb line, the level 
Which make for solid foundations and straight walls; 
You, Natimbas, first settlers of this country 
Whose sorcerer-poets still remember 
That long ago you built blast-furnaces and 

forged iron 
I bring you bellows, and hoes, and shovels 
And telephone wires which you will disconnect 

at night 

In spite of my shouts of reproach 
And melt them into dagger points and arrow heads; 


Peuhl cattle-drovers and shepherds 
Come from afar on soles of dust 
Here is the vaccine that makes abundant flocks 
and fertile cows; 
To all I bring the truce of torrid competition in 


the crowded arena 
Of business and brains. 


Then, oh then, then ho, Akwai peoples, princes, 
chieftains 
For whom the world has just been born 
Why does the hand that takes the taxes tremble? 
How veiled this voice which ought to scold! 
What doubt lies in this hurried heart? 
This rage against the men who have destroyed 


the memory 
Of Man? 


Heirs to Nikki’s throne, blow your six copper 


trumpets. 
The violence of Chabi Gada was less ferocious than 


the ferocious, 


Inhuman search for gain. 
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Drum in mourning for kings thunder the death 
of my past! 
March, Baribas-Bokos, in quest of an Empire 
Ride, Baribas-Tossos, on the bitter sweat of phillali 
stools. 


Run warriors and deserters! 
So many kings brought you so many victories! 
Alas, so many tyrants let so much blood. 
He who tossed his vanquished enemy into the grave 

alive 
How black his soul 
But how vigorous his act! 
And all custom is not blood, all eustom is not war: 
What are you doing, girl, counting white pebbles 

under this venerable tree 

‘*My first king leaned against this tree 
When poor and exiled 
He asked asylum of Kouandé-Sounon, Chief of the 

earth 
It is the fetish, the lucky tree of my race’’ 
But all custom is not poetry 


‘Have you taken your sand bath old Somba? 


Why do you walk naked on the ramparts of Atakora 
Your wife dressed in leaves, and you in your 
ealabash trumpet?’’ 
‘Because of the gods, Batoulé, because of the gods 
and my despotic ancestors.’’ 
‘‘Peuhl why is it your lot to keep the cattle 
Why has it fallen to you to eat nothing but milk 
Gruel of millet and milk? 
Why are your ghas made of braiding and matting 
Never of unbaked bricks and never of mud?’’ 
—‘‘It is the custom, Batoulé, and my error-stricken 
ancestors !’’ 


O brotherly Peoples, I who bring you Europe but 
am not Europe 
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Also bring you the quarrels of the whites 
Work wihout hope without soul performed for 
others, paid for by others 
Speeches sick with emphysema 
The impatience of today, the worry of tomorrow 
I snatch you away from your centuries, your fetishes, 
your ancestors, your chiefs 
From your huts 
Your masters sent me to say that you have nothing 
to say 
But I who am the slave of your masters 
I seek 
On my wanderings across the savannahs 
A truer truth which might be hiding in the 
corners of your huts. 
Like a fish in a net The Stranger caught in your 
footpaths 
The Stranger struck with wonder feels drawn into 
your cabins 
Into your villages into your ghas 
His past dead on your riverbanks his future born 
in your sands 
The Stranger struck with research, truth and probity . . 
In his frail writer’s hand the fate of the peoples in 
solstice already appears 
Already count and weigh 
The Harmattan-washed sky limpid through the nété 
leaves 
3ee-truffled honey which young men with torches 
gather at night 
In the high branches of the baobabs 
The clear voices of schoolchildren singing the 
chorus of initiation 
Dense millet dough drowned in spicy gombo sauce 
A swallows’ nest glued aslant to a ceiling beam 
The entranced merry-go-round of riders with copper 
. spurs and raffia helmets 
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Stopping dead, on two hooves, before the stilted, 
white-washed hut 
And when wasps and lizards fall silent beneath the 
sleepy straw 
While the sheep breaks loose from its pole with a 
erashing of pots and gourds 
The quiet talk with Moussa son of the Iman slowly 


copying 
By the light of his oil lamp 
Slowly on blond-wood tablets verses of the Koran 
Batoulé 
Beyond the blue billows of servile migrations your 
birth 


The blood of slavery and captive sweat your race a 
blend of races 
Baribas, Sombas, Congos, Zulus 
Batékés and Bamilékés 
Who had lost the use of their language 
and other batoulés 
Who had lost the use of their land 
Freed by your ancestors’ work and your father’s- 
d strivings 
And the active tenderness of your sister 
Take up again the chain of the past, the chain 
of suffering 
Of labor and sacrifice 
Far from your country, your race you found your 
eountry, your race 
Batoulé 
You the stranger who feels like a brother 
You who had lost your tongue but finds your tongue 
Counting with them 
Dara irou ka franc ita 
Batoulé 
Who has no custom who is all customs 
Who has no gods but man 
Man’s progress his religion man’s weakness his sin 
Who has no name but knows all names 
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Quorou, Chabi, Gnon, Moussa, Jacques or Zinsou 
Who is not Batoulé-batoulé but 
Batoulé-Fon, Batoulé-Bambara, Batoulé-Galibi 
Batoulé body blend of the bodies of all the 
negroes on earth 
Batoulé from Harlem, Batoulé from Louisiana, from 
Port-au-Prince, from Port of Spain 
Negro the size of the world, niger-negrorum, 
All negro shame your shame, your joy all negro joy 
And yet childish negro, lonely negro, 
Poor, imperfect negro 
Landless, helpless negro 
Negro sheep tender to the teeth of 
White and black wolves 
On the arid banks of the Mékrou a lone Batoulé-negro 
bends to his choice. 


#* et 


Precision of the legal mind revives as the motor starts 
The Gentiles’ Emissary calls him back to work. 


Yakrigourou, Rainy Season, 1946 


(Translated by Ursule Molinaro) 
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A FOLLY TO THE GREEKS 


Cecil Hemiey has published three volumes of verse, 
PORPHYRY’S JOURNEY, TWENTY. POEMS and 
IN THE MIDNIGHT wooD. 

A FOLLY TO THE GREEKS is the first novel of this 
poet and critic. 


The first three parts of A FOLLY TO THE GREEKS 
appeared in CHELSEA REVIEW Nos, 1, 2 and 3. For those 
readers who have not seen our first three issues, and who would 
now like to read the complete novel, thirty sets, each comprising 
the three back issues, are available. The price is $3.00 per sef. 
and check or money order should be sent to Chelsea Novel, 
P.O. Box 242, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11, New York. 

A FOLLY TO THE GREEKS is completed with the pre- 
sent section. The Editors, at ‘the conclusion of the first Chelsea 
Novel, invite comments and criticism from readers, 


PART FOUR 


(CONCLUSION) 


LV 


SHE has him on her hands. Let her keep him. Did she not 
say to me when he returned to the office, ‘‘ All that he wants is 
a little space?’’ Now I ean be objective about it. It is her 
study he will usurp, her bedrooms he will use. But right 
thinking will finally accommodate itself even to this. Perhaps 
a few explanations will be required. Mrs. West will be sur- 
prised to find a young man in the premises. But Mrs. West 
believes that the world iis illusion. Let her blink her eyes twice 
and she will convinee herself that she is dreaming. I am not 
of Mrs. West’s persuasion, but I can almost believe that the 
events of the last few days were dream, that what I experienced 
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was nightmare. Is it possible that George has left Isabel, that 
he is actually living in the house of an old mistress of magic? 

‘‘Lilly,’’ I said, ‘‘no, I can’t stay.’’ I viewed with terror 
seeing George again. We had exposed ourselves to each other. 
This was not time for another confrontation. 

‘*Well, do as you wish,’’ she said. And I found myself 
pitying her—the perplexed face of Lilith. Is it merely the 
opinions of her friends that she fears? Or is there more to her 
attitude? She too has been exposed, but even after the exposure 
I cannot be certain what I have seen. I wish I had the per- 
spicacity of those novelists who delineate the motives of their 
characters with such a sure hand. They know it was an early 
childhood shock which accounts for the murderous actions of the 
hero in the declining moments of their story. They know. The 
universe is not at all mysterious to them. 

They know, but I do not. All that I am sure of is that the 
Countess did not live up to my expectations. I had thought 
that she had wanted George, and she had, not. All the rest is 
theory. There is no certainty. 

I cannot be certain even of my own motives. T said 
explicitly that I was not staying for dinner and yet I did. Was 
it merely the stab of pain that ran up my leg when I stood on 
it? Did I really change my mind beeause hobbling fifty feet to 
a taxicab was too much for me? Or did I really want to be 
present at this pseudo-nuptial dinner? Was I longing to see 
George again for some secret motive? 

I cannot solve this. My conduct is as mysterious as God 
Himself. The only difference is that it makes itself manifest. 

“*T wild leave the first thing in the morning,” I said. ‘‘If 
George can bear the embarrassment, I suppose I can too.’’ 

But George was not embarrassed. When he came down 
the stairs, he did not avert his eyes. He looked straight at me, 
and it was I who dropped my gaze. This was the George I - 
had seen that evening in the office with Ruth Trencher. This 
was the George who possessed eyes that burned into you, that 


_ evoked the despair that one felt in one’s heart. There was no 


shame there. He had gone beyond shame. If anything, he was 
intent on exhibiting his soul, the sorrow that was such an in- 


| tegral part of him. 
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‘*Hello George,’’ I said, my eyes still averted. But my 
embarrassment was not so much for what had gone before, the 
wards I had said; and the words with which he had answered. 
I was embarrassed to see him as he was. Could this be the 
George I had been forever taunting? 

‘‘Dinner is just about ready,’’ the Countess said, and I 
moved to the place that had been assigned to me, but George 
did not immediately go to his. 

‘*Walt, I want you to know that you were right about me,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I have had no experience. I am just what you say 
I am. We are identical. We have been looking far some- 
thing, and we have found nothing.” 

For once at least the Countess had nothing to say. For 
once she accepted the moment as it was, and for that I am 
eternally grateful to her. George and I had reached the end 
of the world, and we knew that we had. Neither of us had 
anything of the bold} promises we had made each other in youth. 
None of them had come true. Neither love nor art nor polities 
nor science had saved us. We were bankrupts. But I had 
known it much longer than he. He was just learning what it 
meant ‘to live with horror. 


LVI 


IF there is an Absolute, He is, perhaps, aware of that din- 
ner. He knows its content and its meaning. He has assessed 
the importance of Lilly’s perpetual insistence, ‘‘Won’t you have 
a little more, Walt? Reality there’s plenty.’’ It all comes out 
just as He planned it. If there is an Absolute. If it was 
planned. If everything is not merely the accidental stirrings 
of nothing. 

If I could reach into the nowhere and stare down and have 
perspective! But for me there is only the pathos of being 
eternally unsure. No, I am sure. There is nothing. Par- 
menides to the contrary notwithstanding, it is only nothing 
that exists. And yet the accidental thing that I am, feels pity. 
It is stirred to remorse and acts as if these nothings that it 
comes into contact with, had some substantial value. 
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We are in silence except for Lilly’s ecoaxings. All of us 
had more than enough to think about, Our lives had crossed 
and had affected each other. We sat there with the knowledge 
that our influence had not been beneficial. Perhaps Lilly could 
still hope, but I could not. Nor could George. We were beyond 
delusion. We knew our own instability and) malevolence, 

‘‘T got the recipe for these tarts in Vienna,’ the Countess 
said. ‘‘Do you like them?’’ 

Both George and I assured her that they were excellent. 
She was the believer in illusion. We were the non-believers. 
Yet our Vienna still called to us. I thought of a spring walk 
that George and I had, taken at college. We had spoken ‘‘pro- 
fundities,’’ but now the profundities seemed so much less than 
the spring flowers I recalled}in the fields. Passing away. Gone. 
Yet, remembered at this instant. 

‘*What’s the earliest train out tomorrow, Lilly?” I asked. 

There was a train at seven and she called the taxi company 
to tell them to call for me. 

Shall I see George again in this life? I wonder. I will 
not come to visit him at the Countess’. Will he drop into the 
office now and again? What would be served? To explain his 
misery once more? To chat with one who is equally miserable? 

What will happen to him, now that he agrees that there was 
no experience? How can he stay on at the Countess’ when he 
no longer believes? Perhaps a reconciliation with Isobel is 
possible. But would she take him back? 


LVII 


I AM in the city once more, but I cannot get into the 
routine. The fault is mine, and no one else’s: George stays in 
my mind. My responsibility seems greater than ever. I must 
call Isobel and Phil and} inform them of what has happened. 
Now is the time for me to use my good offices. I have thought 
the matter over carefully, and it has become apparent to me 
that my first vision was correct. The Huber marriage will be 
saved, but ‘it requires some slight exertion on my part to bring 
about the happy ending. It is ironical that things should have 
turned wut this way. Me, of all people! When I lift the tele- 
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phone from the hook, I will have crossed my Rubicon. ‘‘Phil,”’ 
I will say, ‘‘go to the Countess’ and you will find an amenable 
George. Speak kindly to him and he will go home with you. 
He has lost his illusions. You need not fear that he will traffic 
with God again.” 

I will make the call in just a moment. It would be im- 
possible for me not to make it, even though, I do not wish him 
to return. I could not live with myself if I did not do it. 
‘*Tsobel,” I will say, ‘‘I do not know how you now feel about 
George, but you must take him back.” I will explain to her 
that he is not in heaven but in himbo. Poor Isobel! she will 
not get back precisely what she lost. But if it had turned out 
differently, if George had continued to believe that he had made 
an ascension, if the thought of his house and of her had con- 
tinued to overwhelm me, if the fringe emotions that both Isobel 
and I have felt, had brought us together, would she have been 
any better off? 

Yes, Phil first, and then Isobel. It is the correct order, 
the one that will set the wheels rolling most quickly. Tomorrow 
George will be back again in his house. But on one point I 
have not altered my view. There wilk be no more trips to Long 
Island. My friendship with the Hubers has ended. 


LVIII 


IT is over; I have spoken to both. Now I must think of a 
way to spend my evening. I wish I had not broken with Ruth 
Trencher. Why am I so hasty about these things? Why can 
I not be a little bit provident? Always there is a time lapse 
between the last girl and the next. A little forethought on my 
part, and it could be arranged, more skillfully. 

Would Isobel have made me happy? Probably not. Did 
I really attract her? I would like to think that she is some 
what sorry that things turned out as they did. The sound of 
her voice still rings in my ears, ‘‘Yes, you’re right, Walt; 
you're absolutely right.’ I did not want her to say that. I 
wanted, her to tell me that I was wrong, that a life with George 
was no longer possible for her. 

But was there not also in her voice a note of moral earnest- 
ness? Was not a sense of obligation her primary emotion? | 
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think back on what was said and I try to peek into the silences. 
It is possible that she wanted, still wants me. But not if she 
has wanted me at all, it has been through curiosity. What, she 
wonders, can an existence like that be like? 

By this time Phil should have arrived at the Countess’. At 
this very moment I can assume that he is negotiating with his 
brother. Well, we can be sure that the Countess will put no 
obstacles in the way of George’s withdrawal. It seems to me 
that I have been everyones good angel. Good old Walt. But 
the question remains: what shall I do tonight? 


LIX 


WHAT I have done is walk along the river, my first such 
waik in many months. My last stroll there was on the evening 
I thought I had had an experience, the night Isobel Huber 
visited me at my apartment. This time there was no manifesta- 
tion, no rebirth of vision, no illusion of eternity. I pulled my 
coat tight about me to protect me from the wind. My hat 
almost blew off as I stared at the lights blinking from the other 
shore. I was alone in the winter night, alone with black waters 
and black sky, alone with the darkness of myself. But I could 
not probe further. The night within and the night without, 
were not the same. Whatever the body is, it separated, them, 
Whatever the spirit is, it could not find its origin. ‘‘George 
knows this now,’’ I thought. ‘‘He is home,” I said to myself. 
But not even that was the truth. He is not at home. An 
hour or so ago Phil called! to tell me that George had refused 
to return to Isobel. He had been unwilling to discuss the 
matter with Phil. Any communications on the subject should 
be forwarded to me, he said whom he was empowering to act 
as his lawyer. It is, of course, the first I have heard of the 
matter. And as I told Phil, it should be obvious that I can no 
longer represent him. I am too interested a party. But never- 
theless he is on his way here now. He has left the Countess. 
He is coming to see me. 

What shall I say to him? How shall I greet him? I am 
to a certain extent sympathetic to his cause. How could I not 
be, since his situation is so much like mine? But, nevertheless, 
there is nothing else to do but endure. He knows now that 
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God is not available, that if he does not have Isobel and his 
child, he has nothing. Why, then, is he coming here? Is it 
merely because it has become habitual for him to trespass on 
my time? I seemed to have extricated myself from him, and he 
must have me back. At eleven o'clock at night, he must in- 
volve me in his impossible problems. ‘‘No, George, I will not 
allow it. I am not your friend, nor will I be your attorney. 
That is something that you have no right to ask of me.”’ 

pH A ily, 


} 


LX 


I HAVE been up nearly all night, but George has not been 
here. I have heard nothing from him. Evidently he has had 
a change of heart. But, though George did not arrive, I did 
have a visitor. The Countess strolled in just about midnight 
without bothering to have herself announced. I heard the 
doorbell ring, and I hurried to answer it. There she stood in 
her country costume, beret and slacks. Obviously she had left 
home in a hurry. 

‘Ts George here?” she asked. 

‘*No, he isn’t,’ I answered. ‘‘I’ve been waiting for him 
for nearly two hours.’’ 

‘*Thank God,’’ she said. ‘‘I wanted to speak to you before 
you saw him.”’ 

She spoke breathlessly as though there had been a death in 
the family. Sympathetically my voice took on the same dis- 
traught timbre, ‘‘ What’s happened Lilly?’ 

‘‘You’ll admit I warned you, Walt,” she said, following 
me into the living roam. ‘‘I told you that it might come and 
it finally has.’’ 

‘*What’s come,’’ I asked, although I should have been 
cleverer than to ask the question. 

‘‘George has had his experience. Now I’m quite certain 
of it.’”’ 

1 have lived with that experience so long that hearing of 


it again exasperated me. Months ago it was supposed! to have | 


happened and its occurrence has seriously affected my life. But 
what was supposed to have happened, had not really happened 
—even George had admitted that. Now it was here again (or 
was said to be here) and I found it anti-climaetic. I could 
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think of no appropriate way of honoring the moment, and my 
only comment was, ‘‘Well, I’m very happy to hear of it.’’ 

This was not the reply the Countess had expected, nor was 
it a response with which she was going to remain satisfied. 

‘‘Walt, you’re insane. You evidently don’t have any idea 
of what was involved here.”’ 

‘‘No, I don’t,’’ I agreed, as I seated her in a chair. I 
looked at her, and it seemed to me that she had had the experi- 
ence, not. George. She appeared old and tired. There was 
concern on her face. 

It had happened this evening, just before Phil’s arrival, she 
tohd me. Apparently it had been an absolutely overpowering 
intuition, certainly of the first order, she would say, and com- 
pletely unlike anything she had) ever had. She had, perhaps, 
skirted the periphery of Being, but had never entered into the 
actual heart. 


‘George has?’’ I asked. 

‘*Apparently. It must have been simply awe-inspiring.” 

I could believe that. 

‘*You’re quite certain that it’s bona-fide.”’ 

‘‘Oh, there’s no doubt about it. When you see George you 
will realize that something has happened. He has seen the 
light, but the question is: Has he penetrated to the other 
side?’’ 

She was going beyond me. I who had) never even got to 
the periphery, was lost in this transcendent geography, 


LXI 


WHERE he has been I cannot say, whether up or down, 
through hight or darkness. His private voyages belong to him- 
self and he may assess them as he wishes, as long as he does not 
go too far. I have shown myself to be tolerant of foibles, nor 
would I have it atherwise. But, in this instance, I can share the 
Countess’ concern, although I still resist the notion that an 
experience is responsible for this current folly. 

What, then, do I regard as the causes? But does it matter? 
My professign is not abnormal psychology. I am a lawyer. 1 
ean dismisy the aberration in one word—madness. It is suffi- 
zient to tell me what my line of action should be. I had already 
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determined that I would not act as his attorney. Now I know 
the facts, I am only reinforced in my decision. 

But it is shocking. 

It appears that in the heart of Being strange directives are 
suggested. Previously during the pseudo-experience there were 
only faint murmurings. George gave up his lust. He no 
longer cohabitated with Isobel. But now he is going much 
further. At his conference in the empyrean, he has been in- 
formed htat he must give away his fortune, and it is for this 
purpose that he plans to come to see me. I am to be the one 
who executes the documents. I! Does he believe that even if 
I thought I were acting in a good cause, I would be strong 
enough to withstand the wrath of Phil? Yes, I was the one 
who said, ‘‘Get out of the palace, Buddha,’’ and no doubt he 
thinks it a charming irony to make me the instrument of his 
exodus. But I will not do it. I shall not dictate the papers 
whitch alienate him from two million dollars—a half to Isobel 
and a half to charity. My taunt was not intended seriously. 
I only spoke in anger. 

And where will my Lord Buddha go, after he has impover- 
ished himself? Lord Buddha indeed! What will George wear, 
if not his hand-tailored suits? What will he exist on, if not 
steaks and eapons? Poverty surely excludes station wagons 
and high fidelity phonographs; it means a hovel in the winter 
and the woods in summer. No, George will not do this. It is 
just not his type of insanity. 

‘‘No, he will not do it,’’ I said, after Lilly had finished 
outlining to me his plan. 

‘*But he will,’’ she insisted, ‘‘and we must stop him.’’ 

I suddenly realized that she was not playing the role I had 
expected. Why was she on my side in this matter? I had not 
thought of her as the courtier who pleads with our Lord Buddha 
not to go out. But. here was the sticking point. She had not 
gone forth. Although her life was not station wagons and long 
playing records, her salute to the Absolute was made in far 
from impoverished surroundings. I did not know the history 
of Lilly von Emsdorf’s fortune, but I had been aware from the 
first. that it existed. At the age of sixty-five it still had an 
attraction for her. As she had said, her experience had not 
been as radical as George’s.’’ 
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LXII 


IT was something that I thought but did not say. It was 
something that it would have been bad taste to say. She was 
the one who brought up the matter. It was preying on her 
mind. 

‘‘T am not strong enough,”’ she said, ‘‘I must confess it. 
Perhaps George is right. I really do not think he is. But 1 
do not have the courage to put myself to his test. I am sixty- 
five and I like my comforts. That makes me a fraud, you 
think. But I believe there is a more charitable view. Not 
everyone is an avatar, and I am not, I see the truth, but un- 
clearly. It woukd be an error for me to push myself beyond 
my capacities.” 

‘‘And that is what you think George is doing?’’ 

‘‘T am not sure. You know, he could be the latest. It 
always happens where you least expect it. And before you 
realize that it has actually happened, it seems like either mad- 
ness or absurdity. It is his haste tha makes me afraid. That, 
and his choice of me.” 

His choice of her! For the most part, I could at least com- 
prehend what she was saying, but at thits point her meaning 
beeame obscure to. me. Who was George to choose anyone? 
And for what purpose had Lilly been chosen? 

It is madness. They are both mad. She has brewed the 
potion, but they have both drunk of it. Yet it is the logical 
conclusion te be drawn from their false premises. George has 
made the ascent and so he has been chosen. The mantle of God 
has fallen upon him, 

Mad, yes mad. Clinically and committably mad. Now I 
listen to the talk and I only detect symptoms. Even the Coun- 
tess’ change of heart, her new-found modesty, I see as part of 
the syndrome. But her situation is not entirely devoid of 
pathos. Were George what she suspects he is, she would be par- 
taking of one of the great dramas of history. The saint, the 
avatar, the Son of God (George’s precise rote still remains un- 
specified) has bid her sell her goods and follow him, and she is 
ineapable of doing it. She is at least this much connected with 
reality. But this connection appears to her only as a fault. 

And I dare say it is. Sane or ‘insane, she cannot live by 
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her precepts. In the end she is neither witch nor sybil, but 
only a mad old woman whose fantasies are beyond her. She 
cannat leave home; she cannot even bear the sharp remarks of 
society commenting on her relationship with a man much 
vounger than herse#f. Her madness is talk, lived in the aura 
of respectability. 

And what she has desired from me is consolation. She has 
sought out an unbeliever to justify her actions. Well, I concur 
with her. I do not want to see her in rags, trudging the 
countryside. She is not the mendicant type. Her life should 
go on just at it is. I thought it unfortunate that George met 
her. But it is he who has disturbed her routine. His experi- 
ence has shattered her. She failed the test. A god called and 
she would not heed him. 


XLITI 


BUT I have promised to attempt to deter this precipitous 
departure. Here too it is odd. It does not seem to me that 
this is my task. I do not remember that any of the believers 
in the great Biblical stories come to the unbelievers and ask, 
‘*Bid our Lord not be so hasty in his actions.” Yet it may have 
happened that way. One of the women who did not follow, 
whose faith was not of the sort that moved mountains, may have 
entered the enemy’s camp and sought out confederates there to 
make her crime less heinous. If God were not God, if He too 
could not abdieate His wordly princehood, then what blame 
could be attached to her who was so much less than He? If it 
did not happen, it should have happened; it is the perfect form 
of one sort of treachery. 

No, it is the perfect form of nothing at all; or if it is some- 
thing, it is surely not applieable here. Why should I allow my 
mind to frame cosmological dramas, when what is involved is 
only George? The whole thing is pitiful. Did the experience 
happen while he was formulating the fourth proposition of his 
notable contribution? Had the pen which had been writing 
error suddenly begun to transcribe truth? I laugh as I think of 
the paintings of the future. George will be exhibited, his head 
in a halo, looking up from the sheet of paper of which he is 
writing. A look of wonder wil! be on his face, for there circling 
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in the air above him, just beneath the eaves, will be the heavenly 
manifestation. Will it be angel or sybil? I can not quite de- 
cide. Iam not fully up on the iconography of George’s experi- 
ence. 

But, let me admit it, what avatar would I accept? I am 
not a Christian, neither am I a Jew. I am one of the Greeks 
whom St. Paul admonished. Aili risen gods are a folly to me 
and yet I am dissatisfied with none. At this moment this 
seems to me to be my very essence. I have been forty years 
finding this out about myself. 

The night. is over; the Countess is on her way home; I sit 
here watching the first light burnish the gray towers. Today 
will be a hard day. I shall arrive at the office to find that 
Phil has already called. And from then on it will ali be 
George, George, George. That much ean be foreseen. The 
important thing is for me to keep my balance. The others will 
be hysterical enough. Well, at any rate, I know where I stand. 
There is nothing equivocal in my portion. I do not believe that 
George is God. Nor do I even believe that he believes he is. 
There 3s the point of view from which | must act. If I keep 
this in mind, I should behave plausibly. We must move, slowly, 
earefully. I must not let anyone’s emotionalism sweep me 
away. 


XLIV 


WE have all received the document, and since it was not 
post marked, George must have hired a messenger or messengers 
to deliver the cories. He cannot have done it by himself; the 
night would not have been long enough for him to travel to 
such distant points as Connecticutt, Long Island,, New York, 
and New Jersey. But, perhaps, the Countess will regard this 
as his first miracle. ‘‘And then our Lord George rode on the 
whirlwind making his message manifest.” But to me that is 
not the true miracle. The document that was delivered to my 
office was the one that George had wished, me to draft. Nor is 
it difficult for me to understand why he should have planned 
to seek me out. It is years since he has executed even the 
simplest legal paper. How, I ask mysekf, did he manage to do 
this one? For it must have been he. What lawyer would have 
been available to him in the late hours last night? Or, even if 
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he had found, a lawyer, who would have written the document 
so quickly and without questions? 

It is perfect in its form. Yes, if George wrote this, it is a 
miracle. But why did he decide against coming to see me? I, 
of course, do not know. Phil still insists that George planned 
to come. 

It seems to me now that Phil is the maniac. If George is 
sick—and this 4s Phil’s position—why get so outraged at the 
document? First on the telephone, then at my office, Phil car- 
ried on in the most violent manner. 

I tried, to reason with him. 

‘*Look,” I said, ‘‘if he’s insane, the document is nb good. 

There’s no reason to lose your temper. We don’t know 
where he is. Let’s wait until we find him.” 

He banged his hand down on my desk and said, ‘‘He is 
insane. You know he is, Walt.”’ 

‘*Tf what the Counte:s tells me is true, then I concur with 
you. But we haven’t seen him yet. We just can’t jump to a 
conclusion until we talk to him.’ 

‘*Well, where is he?’’ he asked, as though he thought I were 
concealing him. 

‘‘T don’t know,” I answered. You said last night he waa 
coming to see me, but he never showed up.”’ 

And! for the third time Phil called the Missing Persons 
Bureau. 

Yes, it has been difficult, for not only has there been Phil, 
but Isobel and the Irises as well. All appear to be of the opi- 
nion that this is something that I must necessarily handle, There 
has been no ‘‘Do you mind?” or ‘‘By your leave”; no, the 
telephone has rung and one of the principals has asked in an 
outraged voice, ‘‘Do you know about this document from 
George?” 

‘*Yes, I received one.”’ 

‘‘It’s preposterous. What are we going to do about it?’’ 

What are we going to do about it? I like that. My name 
is not mentioned in the papers. I am no relative. I am merely 
George’s former partner, and) I stress the word former. I can- 
not see that. I am required to do anything. Yet I had the whole 
group in my office all afternoon. 

The only one I felt sorry for was Isobel, and she was the 
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most controlled. ‘‘Please, Mother,” she kept saying, ‘‘please, 
Father,’ and there was good reason for her expostulations. I 
do not know that the Irises are complete idiots, although they 
did appear so in this situation. Mr. Iris is a fat, red-faced 
man, who has made a fortune manufacturing paper napkins. 
Naturally it his his favorite topic of conversation and even in 
the midst of criisis he is compelled to bring his talk around to 
it. Mrs. Iris is far less limited. She has been educated on 
Reader’s Digest and! The New Yorker, and from them she has 
gathered dpinions on almost every subject. She is a small 
gray-haired woman, with a weasel-like face, who is not only up 
to date on science and culture, but also keeps abreast of the 
changing world of fashion. Isobel dresses well, but Mrs. Iris 
is a bird of paradise, and as she enunciates her views she plumes 
her feathers. 

In George’s case, what is required, she thinks, is a lobotomy. 

‘It’s clear that he’s schizophrenic,” she said. ‘‘ You know 
most of these religious fanaties are.” Andi she began to explain 
how a lobotomy is performed. 

‘*Please Mother,” Isobel said, and she looked at me to see 
how I was reacting. 

‘*Well, I’m just telling you what modern thought is,” Mrs. 
Iris went on. ‘‘You knobs, lobotomy isn’t really harmful to 
them. It just calms them down.’’ 

This was even too much for Phil, who was contemplating 
shock treatment with equanimity, but could not quite go along 
with surgery. 

‘‘Don’t you think we should wait until a doctor examines 
him?’’ he asked. ‘‘Whatever a good practitioner suggests, I'll 
agree to. But I don’t think we should rule out more gentle 
treatments.” 

For once I coneurred with Phil, and so did Isobel. She is 
not completely detached from George. She still feels sympathy 
for him. Her eyes were moist, I could see; a word more and 
she would be unable to restrain the tears. 

‘*Perhaps he really has had an experience,” she ay ‘*None 
of us actually knows.’’ 

There was a shocked silence. The mere suggestion that 
something valid had happened to George stunned Mrs, Iris. 
Phil’s expression told me that he was not sure that Isobel was 
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not insane also. How could anyone doubt the state that George 
wai in when we all had received the document? But her words 
touched me, as I had not been touched in a long time. I too 
wanted to ery. I thought of her alone, deserted by George. I 
thought of George toi whom something had oeeurred, God alone 
knew what. And I thought of the implausibility of the world 
in which we moved. I walked to the window and looked out 
at the city. 

Among other things, wanted to get Phil and the Irises out 
of my field: of vision. For me they had become a board of in- 
quisitors, intent on making everything conform to their outlook. 
George must not be allowed to fall into their hands. He must 
be kept from them. Mad or sane, did not matter. Mad or 
sane, would they be able to tell? I had an image of Mrs, Iris 
rushing through the ages performing lobotomies. I saw Phil 
rummaging in the sacred vaults to exhume the bones of saints so 
that they could be shocked back to normality. For such people 
paper napkins—sane, white, folded paper. Yes, sane, white 
there were no miracles and! no mysteries. They were only 
folder paper. The silence produced by Isobel’s remark had 
given Mr. Iris an opportunity. He was pointing out the in- 
feriority of the Japanese product. 


LXV 


BUT we should have stayed there discussing. Mrs. Iris’ 
lobotomies, Phil’s insulin injections, harmed no one. They liad 
no power, at least yet. It would have been better to have listened 
to such nonsense, than to have had what did happen, happen. 
Isobel should not have broken up the meeting by saying, ‘‘I 
don’t know what anyone else intends to do, but I’m going out 
to have dinner.” 

There was a family colloquy. Mrs. Iris thought that her 
daughter ought to go home with her. They wouldi drive out 
and pick up Roberta and transfer mother and child to their 
establishment. Mrs, Iris did not like to have Isobel alone in 
that house. One could never tell with the emotionally disturbed. 
George mjght even return and attack her. There had been 
many such eases. Apparently harmless madmen had suddenly 
turned violent. 

‘‘Oh, nonsense, Mother. Ill be all right.’’ 
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Once more Isobel seemed a young girl tome. This was the 
sort of resistance she had been making all of her life. 

‘‘Have dinner with me,” she said to me after we had seen 
the Irises and Phil to their respective ears. ‘‘I just can’t eat 
alone tonight.” 

And so I know that the sin was in her heart as well as in 
mine. I think back and I realize that we both had it planned. 
We had to do something to eseape our dejection, and this was 
the easiest way out. George’s madness—or his experience, if 
you will—had been tracking him for years, and finally it had 
found him. And this had been tracking us as well. Now [ 
know it. 

At the restaurant she ate moodily, every now and again, 
looking up at me. 

‘*Well, now I have my life all to myself once more,” she 
said, ‘‘I’m a rich woman. I can do what I want. Perhaps 
Ill take Roberta off to Europe. Perhaps I’ll start writing 
poetry again. What do you suggest, Walt?” 

I didn’t know what to suggest. She looked so disconsolate. 

‘*You’re an old hand at living alone,” she said. ‘‘Doesn’t 
it ever bore you?” 

And then it happened. The words came out before I even 
knew I was saying them. 

‘*Belle,’ I suggested, ‘‘let’s go away together. Perhaps 
all these years, that’s what was intended, I don’t want to be 
foolish about it, but you could do worse.” 

She smiled at me. 

‘*Ts this a proposal?’ 

I nodded my head. 

‘Let me think about it,” she said. ‘‘In the meantime let’s 

have another drink.”’ 


LXVI 


What I held in my arms was discord and, sorrow. What 
lay with me was my own despair. Only when life has ceased 
to have meaning do they come to me. Lydia! Emfly! Ruth 
Trencher! Now Isobel! Their bloom and! enthusiasm is for 
someone else. Hysterical drunk, fed up with existence, they 
find their ways to my bed. It is the sickness on my soil that 
attracts them. Why could I not have made my proposal and 
left Isobel alone? 
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But no, I had to bring her back to my apartment. I had 
to sully her. In her moment of crisis that was al] the love I 
could give. 

No wonder, she in turn, had so little to offer. Poor Isobel! 
Her heart remains in the marriage she has lost. She does not 
want to go to Europe, nor to write poetry. She wants her 
world again. Roberta, and George, and the house in the 
suburbs. It is not my life; it can never be mine. I see now 
that I merely used it as a method of seduction. 

It was as if she scarcely knew what she was dojng, as 
though she were a puppet going through the act of love. But, 
of course, it wa; not love, either on her part or on mine. It 
was not even lust. It lacked the dignity of sheer animality. 
And while it was going on, whom did I think of, but Ruta 
Trencher. And what did she think of? I know. Her child! 
She seemed to be staring through the darkness at her wrist 
watch on the dresser, noting the movement of the second hand. 
Hurry up. The train. Be quick. I must be getting home. 
Her lips said nothing, but her body spoke. 

By the time we had finished, we both were more sober, and 
both felt ashamed. She took her clothes initto the bathroom to 
dress, and I lit a cigarette. 

‘* Well, I have betrayed George,’’ I thought to myself. ‘‘ At 
last I have managed it. I have sneaked im the back door when 
he was least capable of defending himself. No one can deny 
I have much to be proud of.”’ 

Nor has this feeling of contrition left me yet. Why did 
I do it? Never has anything been so unsatisfactory to me. A 
mortal gin should have been earned through some perfect light. 
It seems to me that my whole life is symbolized in this futile 
action. 

But though Isobel and I knew each other’s hearts, we still 
pretended. On the way to the train she continued to discourse 
on liberty. Freedom at last, a world of boundless opportunity, 
and we would. share it together. Tonight I am betrothed, but 
tomorrow I shall not be. She is already seeking a way to 
terminate the relationship. She searcely knows it yet. She 
must deceive herself a little longer for the sake of her self- | 
respect. From now on I must remember not to trespass in a 
world to which I do not belong. 
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LXVII 


I HAD no desire to call her this morning, but nevertheless 
I did. 1 felt that I had to keep up appearances. But I made 
sure not to refer to anything that had happened. I merely 
asked if there had been any word, of George. 

‘‘No,’’ she said, ‘‘the police had, been unable to locate him. 
Phil has gone to a detective agency.” 

I could not find fault with Phil there. It was the reason- 
able thing to do. 

There was formality and constraint in the way we spoke. 
She was embarrassed and so was I. I told her I would be see- 
ing her soon and’ hung up. Neither of us showed the passionate 
interest of devoted lovers. 

I had work to do, but I did not do it. Instead I paced the 
floor of my office, trying to extricate myself from my guilt. | 
have been over all the arguments. I have proved to myself 
that there wags no breach of loyalty. George’s and Isobel’s mar- 
riage was over. He had given her her freedom. There was no 
reason why I should not have done what I did. Yet I remain 
uneonvineed, 

By noon I could not stand it any longer, and I ealled Phil. 

‘‘That’s a coincidence,’ he said. ‘‘I was just about to call 
you. You know I’ve been to a detective agency. But they are 
not at all hopeful. They say you can never tell in these 
matters.”’ 

I could not. quite follow him, and I asked for clarification. 

‘*Well, it’s not a pleasant thing o face. But we have to 
consider every eventuality. You know it’s possible he may 
have done away with himself.’’ 

‘‘Oh nonsense,’’ | said, ‘‘that’s not at all like George.” 

‘“‘T agree. But the George that we’re dealing with isn’t the 
George that we’ve known. Remember this is a sick man.’’ 

T do not know why it annoyed me. There was nothing 
illogical in what he said. But I resisted his line of reasoning. 
I resisted it, although I had little to go on. Since I am in the 
dark on what type of madness George’s experience is, how can I 
predict the movement of the disease? Perhaps Phil is right; 
euphoria may have changed to melancholy. But no, I still 
refuse to believe it. He is alive. I am sure he is, 
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At any rate I shall continue to think him so, until I have 
good reason to believe the opposite. He has only been gone 
twenty-four hours. Why this haste to consign him to his grave? 

One thing I do know: Phil .is concerned about the pro- 
perty. And! I suppose the Irises are as well. 

‘*T’m not asserting that he’s dead,” he finally said im irrita- 
tion. ‘‘I’m merely pointing out that it’s a possibility.’ And 
then his voice became lower. ‘‘I think in any case you'll agree 
that we should do our utmost to protect Isobel. We both know 
that she is somewhat romantically inclined, and so I will count 
on your cooperation.” 

‘“What do you mean?’ I asked. 

‘‘T’m referring to the document,’’ he went on. ‘‘Of course, 
any court would hold it invalid. But I see no reason why it 
should be left up to the courts. I’m sure that none of us thinks 
it should be acted upon.”’ 

And, at that point I got his gist. Presumably all of the 
copies were in our hands, and they need go no further. That 
ts if Isobel and I wouid agree to destroy our copies. They did 
not count upon much resistance from me. But Isobel thev 
feared. She was unwordly enough to follow her husband’s 
wishes, mad though he was. They hoped I would be able to 
make her see that it was not only imprudent but foolish as well 
to halve her fortune. 

‘*You agree with us, I assume?’’ Phil inquired, i 

I was not quite sure what to say. Fora moment there was) | 
a pause while I gathered my thoughts, ' 

‘*Let me think about it,” I finally said. ‘‘You know I’m 
a lawyer. I like to have things done correctly.” 

Nor did I let Phil argue with me. Somehow or other, | 
found the courage to terminate the conversation. Every man 
has his principle. I do need to think this over. I am not sure 
what the proper procedure is. 
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LXVIII 





IT has stayed with me all day. I can think of nothing else. 
Tt has even banished my sense of guilt. What is the proper 
course of action? 

| still have not come to a satisfactory answer. But one 
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thing I did do. I locked my copy in the safe. That made me 
feel better. Of course I do not actually believe that Phil or the 
Irises would burglarize my office. But the safe is the proper 
place for that document. A million dollars is involved. <A 
million dollars for charity. 

But it is not the charities of which I am thinking, although 
for all I know they may be very noble causes, and some of the 
money may even reach those for whom it is intended. It is 
just that I am loathe to have a man’s intentions dealt with so 
eavalierly. If he is mad, that is one thing. But that question 
is still open. I am inclined to think that George is mad, but 
then why not follow normal procedures? 

If we do find: him, let the doctors speak. And if we don’t 
find him—well, we’ll cross that bridge when we come to it. 


LXIX 

SWERT princess, they are already at her! She is receiving 
more than enough instruction about the world these days I 
am sure that she did not want to call me, and yet who else was 
there to speak to? In her grief and uncertainty she could only 
call upon me, 

‘* Walt,” she said, ‘‘they want me to burn that paper. Shall 
rE?” 

" That was only a few moments ago. The hysteria in her 
voice still remains with me. 

‘*What do you want to do, Belle?’ I asked 

‘‘T don’t know. They tell me it’s foolish for me not to 
burn it. They say that no court would honor the document.”’ 

‘I’m keeping mine,’’ I said. ‘‘I’ve put it in the safe.” 

‘*You don’t think he’s dead, do you?’’ 

‘*No,”’ I answered. 

‘‘T don’t either.’’ She paused. ‘‘Do you think he’s mad.”’ 

‘*No,’”’? I said. ‘‘I don’t think he is.” 

‘‘Then I'll have to keep the paper.’’ 

‘¥en’? I agreed. 

**See you soon.’’ 

**Very soon.”’ 

She hung up. For the first time I really appreciated 
Isobel—her devotion to her child; her devotion to George. She 
was acting on faith, but I was not, For George was sitting 
next to me. 
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LXX 


YES, he is in my apartment. He has been here all after- 
noon. While I have been debating the moral problems con- 
cerned with his disappearance, he has been here drinking ginger 
ale. There was nothing too miraculous about his getting in. 
My doorman knows him, and used his master key when George 
explained that I had given him permission to wait for me in the 
apartment. He had showered and rested and looked clean and 
spruce by the time I arrived home from the office. 

It is difficult for me to recreate my first reaction. I opened 
the door and there he was. I felt surprised, of course, and | 
called out his name. ‘‘George,’’? I said. My first emotion, | 
believe, was relief. He was alive. He was welh I looked at 
his face and I saw no madness in it. 

‘*Forgive my trespassing on you this way,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
you know I have to be cautious these days.”’ 

**You should have at least called me. I’ve been worried 
sick about you.”’ 

‘*And Phil?” he asked. 

I began to laugh, and he laughed also. It brought back 
our youth. It was as if we were young once again, once more 
memories to me. This was the way we had laughed at Phil in 
ridiculing the ancient proprieties. 

But then I remembered that I was not young, that I was 
middle-aged and responsible, and that I ought not to be laugh- 
ing. My eyes returned to George, but this time I looked at him 
suspiciously. This was a man who had had an experience, an 
experience in which I did not believe. What could I make of 
him? 

There ‘is no doubt that there is something different about 
him. He has changed. The' nearest thing that I can come to 
it is that he is there. All these years I have been looking for 
him, and at last I have found him. But what have I found? 
It is not at all easy to put your finger on. For one thing, his 
gaze is no longer so restless and distracted. Nor is his smile 
as smug as it used to be. Now in his presence I feel his supe- 
riority. George has seen something that I have not seen. | 
envy him. What can it be? Has God really descended to him? 
What God? How can Non-Being appear? 
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No, there is nothing which he can have seen, of which I am 
unaware. Yet, he has changed. How account for it? 

Even as I sat with him, these thoughts were in my mind. 
I noticed his appearance. His clothes were, perhaps, somewhat 
less elegantly arranged than usual. The knot of the tie was 
not quite as exquisitely molded as it habitually had been. But 
still it was a better knot than I make, and George, in poverty 
(if this was poverty) still appeared more handsomely groomed 
than any other person I know. But I did not take exception to 
this. Clothes were not the important sign for me. The face 
had already spoken. 

‘*T did want to see you before I left,’ he said. ‘‘Our lives 
have so intertwined. Do you know it is twenty-four years 
now ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘twenty-four years this September.’’ 

And then he said something which touched me inexpress- 
ibly. 

‘“We were necessary for each other. Without you I could 
not have found the way”’ 

What: sort of a confession was I hearing? And how had I 
helped him? Had I ever felt anything but envy? 

‘“What way?” I inquired. ‘‘What happened George? You 
must tell me.’’ 

His shoulders shrugged slightly, and he repeated exactly 
what he had said at the Countess’. ‘‘Nothing!” But tiis 
time I did not believe ‘him. 

How odd it is! Twice I have tiptced into his room to view 
him in sleep. I have laughed at myself. ‘‘You are beginning 
to think of him as the Countess does, as a god or a saint.” 

What did the courtiers say the night that Buddha left? 
Huw did they explain ‘his action to themselves? But there was 
no Buddha; there was no Christ. There are only worthless 
legends. What is possible is here? George? Well, I have 
failed to explain him. It would be better if I could accept 
Phil’s viewpoint. At least, I would have peace. 

All right, I will affirm it He is mad. His is a silent, 
peaceful madness, as yet not completely understood by the doc- 
tors. It is a stubborn, rational madness which promotes con- 
duct of which normal people are incapable, a madness which 
appears to give meaning to life, which recavers joy for the spirit 
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and vigor for the body. Sweet madness that as yet eludes me! 

So, now he will be heading West, he says. And why? 
Because it is necessary. He will find a quiet retreat where he 
can meditate on things. And why? Because he must. Neces- 
sary and must, this is his language. There is no arguing with 
him. He does not concern himself with reason and explanations. 
Is this the way of the saint? If God exists, it would surely 
appear to be His way. 


LXXI 


HE was up at dawn, and he found me waiting for him. I 
had not slept. I already knew that this was to be his last 
morning in the eity. He had given me my instructions. 

I do not believe in him. Why then did I accept my task? 
But I did. In a sense, it was the old George, the George who 
always nad something for me to do, making his usual requests. 
But it is not the old George; it is the new, inexplicable one, tae 


man who speaks with authority. 

‘*Yes, George,” I said, ‘‘yes,’’ as though I were one of his 
disciples. 

It was a matter of indifference to him whether his inten- 
tions ¢oncerning the property were carried out or not, but he 
assumed that I would oversee the details of tine various trans- 
actions. As for Isobel and Roberta, he commended them to my 
care; he knew that if they required a friend they could count 
upon me. So it was, | assume, that Buddha spoke. In my old 
mood, I would have thought of it as just another example of 
George’s selfishness. But this morning | considered it renun- 
ciation, and I found his actions impressive. 

Yes, I will seem the madman to Phil. He will hold me 
responsible for not restraining George. I do not know whether 
I have acted correctly or incorrectly. This is not the sort of 
thing one experiences frequently. 

‘There is one thing I wish you would tell me,’ I asked, as 
we shook hands. ‘‘Why did you ask the Countess to go with 
you?” 

‘*Beeause I knew she would refuse,’’ he answered. ‘‘I was 
being malicious.’ 
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Well, he is not quite a god. He has his moments of human 
malice. There is still hope. Perhaps another burst of an- 
generosity will save him. But I do not think he will return. 
He has passed beyond our orbit. It was his destiny. He must 
live in the wilderness for his own good reasons, and I must live 
in the world for perhaps muen poorer ones. It either makes a 
difference, or it does not. 


LXXII 


WHO will believe me, who accept the fact that George 
really exists, I mean the new George, not the old one? The old 
one, I am sure, no one will argue with me about. They have 
met him, have spoken to him, have understood his motivation 
only too well. For years, they as I have been venting their 
spleen upon him. But the new one! Only the Countess and 
I have seen him. And no one but George has ever believed the 
Countess. For all intents and purposes, I have no witnesses 
to support me. In a court of law, I am sure that the judge 
would consider me to be suffering from hallucinations. I would 
be cross-questioned, very closely. 

‘*You say that you don’t believe the man is mad?’’ 

~ **No, your honor.” 

‘‘Then you believe in his experience?’’ 

‘“No, your honor.” 

‘‘Then he is mad?’’ 

‘*No, your honor.” 

‘*Well you please tell the court what did happen?’’ 

‘*T can’t say, your honor.’’ 

I think of this imaginary dialogue because very similar bits 
oceurred all day. I realize that I am in an impossible position 
intellectually, and yet I persist in maintaining it. Fortunately 
Isobel continues to be on my side, and so my inquisitors are 
frustrated. She will not contest the document and I will file 
it. The property will be distributed according to George’s 
wishes. But I could see that the arguments of Phil and her 
parents bewildered her. I would have put up a better showing 
if I had said dognatically that there was a conversion, that I 
was certain God had entered George’s soul. 
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I should call the Countess. It would be good to hear her 
voice again, the purring self-assurance of one who is convinced 
she has looked on divinity. Perhaps she has already begun to 
to write George’s story. If so, I have important details to con- 
tribute. After all, I am the one who saw him start off on his 
journey. I know the secret of how the documents were deli- 
vered. Perhaps some day I will tell her. But not naw! Let 
her work from the spirit. It will possibly speak more correctly 
than the faets. No, I will not eall the Countess. I have had 
endugh of revelation. 

**My former partner,’ I will explain to those who ask con- 
cerning the picture on my office wall. 

‘*Oh, you had a partner,’’ the individual will answer. ‘‘T 
didn’t know.’ 

Ht will not take long for George to be forgotten. I shail 
have a partner no longer. This is a commonplace. But how 
many men have been partners with a saint? It is a curious 
destiny. One that makes you think. The Roman centurions 
who knew Paul as Saul of Tarsus must have felt as I do. No 
doubt when Paul was introduced into the conversation, they too 
were embarrassed. ‘‘Yes, the fellow had a vision on the road 
and he ceased being employable.’’ 

But I will not go even that far. ‘‘My former partner,” I 
shall say, and change the subject. Most of my clients will 
respect my reticence; most of them will doubtless assume that 
he is dead. But for me he will be alive. I will think of him 
in a log cabin near the ocean meditating on Being and Non- 
Being. So at least I imagine his regimen. Each morning he 
will rise from a peaceful sletp to salute the great golden orb 
that rises in the east. He will wash himself in the surf and 
then be ready for his daily routine. I do not wish to be vulgar 
about it, but what is the busines of a saint? Why is it signi- 
fieant that George live in the wilderness? But, then, why is it 
important that I live here? The point is I have not had an 
experience, and so always I return to the same question, and 
as ever I remain without an answer. Oh my saint, my Saint 
(Chameleon, what will the western sunsets say? 
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TO BE PRESENT, HERE IN LIGHTNESS 


(The property of Joan) 


weaned if a man is not ready to face 
toil and risk, and in all gatety of 
heart, his body will grow un- 
shapely and his heart lack the wild 
will that stirs desire.’’ 


W. B. Yeats, The Cutting of an Agate. 


Finally my peril faced, Sargasso. Putterer 
in vanity, blind to the keel 
all trammelling, flotsam for 
the squid self-pity’s undertow. 


To be present, here in lightness— 
nor hesitate, nor clamor 
eyes of the blood fed by grace; 
patience, quitness: 0 pregnant 
majesties, in courtesy compose. 


The vagrant rose of her slow 
abundanee—nor hesitate, the shadowed 


; nape on the winged sheet 

t compels me s0...... 

a 

Harmonie, roseate, held-in-fief terrain 


rose so briefly fed by earth 
we too must die 
eyes of our blood fed by grace. 
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Think: justly record these brightest amnesties : 
eye-hush lidded murmuring 
ivory constraint of knuckles 
vaulting voyage headlong blue 
pilgrimage of blood. 


Nor clamor as in daydreams’s damp impieties 
(carnivore of the thin lip 
sly and seuttle sentimentalist 
siphon-padded, so you go...) 
0 the silence of our signs 
creates its light. 
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FUTURE ISSUES 
WILL FEATURE: 


THE CAT, a complete short novel by Raja Rao. 
THE ASYLUM, a long, long short story by Pierre Gasear. 
AN INTERVIEW with Kimon Friar. 


THE POSTED PILLAR, a satirical novel by Fallon Evans. 
(Complete in two issues) 


CONTEMPORARY GREEK POETS, translated by George 
Economou. 
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Enclosed please find check or money order for $ 
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HAWK’S WELL PRESS 


announces for publication a new series of small, low-cost 
paperbacks ... 


TALES OF ANGELS, SPIRITS AND DEMONS by 
Martin Buber. THE NARROW ROAD OF OKU by 
Matsuo Basho (Tr, by Donald Keene). OUTHOUSE ON 
THE MOON, a play by William Eastlake. FIGHTING 
TERMS, poems by Thom Gunn. THE LOVELY 
QUARRY, poems by Seymour Faust. THE SUMMER 
ANNIVERSARIES, poems by Donald Justice. 


Hawk’s Well Press 50 Broadway New York 4 


Low-Cost Motion Picture Rental Studio 
287 Tenth Avenue New York City 
CHickering 4 — 0122 


INVESTORS GROWTH CORPORATION 


— Mutual Fund Specialists 


154 Nassau Street New York 38, N.Y. 
BE 3-5720 

Investments suitable for Foundations, 

Pension Funds and individual Retirement 


and Education programs. 
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NOONDAY BOOKS 


AMONG WOMEN ONLY. A novel by Cesare Pavese. 
$1.25. 


FROM CALIGARI TO HITLER....A psychological 
study of the German film by Siegfried Kracauer. 
$1.95. 


NOONDAY 2. Edited by Cecil Hemley and Dwight D. 
Webb. Second issue of a new review of contem- 
rary stories, poetry, and articles. $1.25. 


THE INMOST LEAF. Selected Essays by Alfred Kazin. 
$1.65. | 


COLLECTED POEMS by Louise Bogan. $1.25. 
THE FINANCIAL EXPERT. A novel of Hindu Life by 


R. K. Narawan. Introduction by Graham Greene. 


$1.25. 


LECTURES ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION by Lord 
Acton. $1.95. 


A READER’S GUIDE TO WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
by John Unterecker. $1.65, 


GREAT STORIES BY NOVEL PRIZE WINNERS. $1.95. 


ELPENOR. A novel by Jean Giraudoux. Cloth $3; 
Paper $1,15. 


FATHERS AND SONS. Ivan Turgenev’s masterpiece 
in a new translation by George Reavey. Paper $1.45. 


SATAN IN GORAY. Isaac Bashevis Singer. Novel about 
a false Messiah by “one of the masters of Yiddish 
prose”, — N.Y. Times. Paper $1.25, 


CEZANNE. Roger Fry. Illustrated. Paper $1.65. 
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